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Hoover's Haven of Rest 


Arres wading through page after 
page of controversy on the “Hoover 
Plan,” it was a blessed relief to find 
a certain letter in The New York 
Times of December 31, 1950. The 
writer was Philip Marshall Brown, 
formerly professor of international 
law at Princeton. “Should we pray 
for security?” he asked. “Do we 
actually deserve peace? Rather 
should we humbly pray that the 
God of our fathers, to whom Wash- 
ington turned for help at Valley 
Forge, will give us clear under- 
standing, sound wisdom and the 
fortitude to obey Him in all our 
ways.” 

What does God think of the 
project of sending arms and men to 
Europe? That is the primary ques- 
tion that ought to occupy the minds 
of Christians at this time. But I fear 
that it is one question that doesn’t 
even occur to most Christians. This 
Christmas was the most completely 
commercial Christmas on record, 
and I suppose that many Christians 
Were praying for peace and secur- 
ity so that they could enjoy another 
bumper, Christ-less Christmas next 
year. And as we look at Mr. 


Hoover’s recommendation for a 
Western Hemisphere Gibraltar, we 
are all tempted to feel that herein 
lies peace in our days and the smile 
of security. We chortle in our joy as 
we picture ourselves 
snug and warm be- 
hind stout walls of 
water while the rest 
of the civilized world goes to the 
dogs. 

But is security the paramount 
consideration for a Christian? Rath- 
er than save our own skins, is it not 
more important to find out God’s 
will and follow it, come hell or high 
water? Since when has security 
become a virtue? To a man who 
tries to live by the Gospel, the pri- 
mary question is the question 
asked by Paul on the road to Da- 
mascus: “Lord, what wilt thou have 
me to do?” 


Walls of 
Water 


Bevonz attempting to discover 
God’s will in this matter of sending 
aid to Europe, we should first ask 
the preliminary question: from a 
military standpoint is it possible to 
save Europe at present? That is a 
question that can be answered only 
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by military men. We are not in a 
position to pass judgment because 
we are not in possession of informa- 
tion about our military resources, 
which information the Pentagon 
cannot divulge without showing its 
hand to the Soviets. 
When General Van- 
denberg, the Air 
Force Chief of Staff, 
assures us that strategic bombing 
coupled with naval blockade and 
“limited ground support” can save 
Europe, we do well to take his word 
for it. The politicians in Washing- 
ton wouldn’t take MacArthur’s ad- 
vice on how to wage the Korean 
War. We know the result. 

Now, we love Mr. Hoover dearly. 
The venerable Quaker is beyond 
doubt the greatest living American 
statesman. His recent recommen- 
dation to throw the Soviets out of 
the U.N. was salted with the brine 
of common sense. But he is not 
infallible. Even I can still remem- 
ber his “prosperity just around the 
corner” and his trust in “the noble 
experiment of Prohibition.” When 
he draws out a map and assumes the 
role of military commander and 
tells us we could 
never win a war 
against Communism 
in Europe, we regret 
that a great statesman has bor- 
rowed the plumes of an expert in 
logistics and military strategy. 


General 
Vandenberg 


Borrowed 
Plumage 


Mi. Hoover declares that the ten 
European nations of the North At- 
lantic Pact were able to put more 
than 250 divisions in the field within 
60 days after the last world war 
erupted. Today, he claims, they 
have more man power and more 
productive capacity than at any 
time during the last war, hence we 
should refuse them further aid un- 
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til they avail themselves of their 
own resources. He insists that we 
should not land another man or 
lend another dollar until these na- 
tions have “organized and equipped 
combat divisions of such huge num- 
bers as would erect a sure dam 
against this red flood.” That is the 
big question that must be answered 
and it is a military question: “Is Eu- 
rope organizing these combat divi- 
sions?” 

General Eisenhower recently ar- 
rived in France to take up his duties 
as Commander-in-Chief of the Eur- 
opean Defense Army. One of his 
tasks will be to determine. whether 
or not the European nations are 
living up to their promise of “fully 
co-operating” in their own defense, 
and to discover if the European 
Army project is feasible and essen- 
tial to our own defense. In this 
matter, I should certainly rely 
on General Eisenhower’s judgment 
rather than on that of Mr. Hoover. 
A great statesman may prove to be 
a rank amateur in military affairs. 

Lord, what wilt thou have us to 
do? It is no easy matter to discern 
against the background of eternity 
the right policy to pursue amidst 
the bewildering shifts in American 
policy, the twists and turns of So- 
viet strategy, the personality con- 
flicts of foreign diplomats. But 
there are a few very obvious facts 
that seem to me to point the way to 
right judgments. 


——_ I believe that God has a very 


special interest in Europe, the 
cradle of Christian civilization. To 
be chronologically exact, Christian- 
ity was born with Christ in Pales- 
tine but very early it set its roots 
deep in the soil of Europe. For long 
centuries the Faith was Europe and 
Europe was the Faith. Out of that 
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Faith, out of the Church in which 
the living, teaching Christ was en- 
shrined, came the great Christian 
culture of the West. Blanshard and 
Oxnam would accuse us of a nar- 
row sectarianism if we asked arms 
for Europe in order to save the 
Pope, but they can- 
not deny the debt 
of gratitude they 
owe to Europe for 
whatever culture or Christianity 
they possess. I hope it is not irrev- 
erent to say that God has a vested 
interest in the continent that 
resounded with the voice of Christ. 
God would have us save it from the 
black night of atheism. 


“Europe Is 
the Faith” 


re I feel that God has spo- 
ken very pointedly through the pres- 
ent Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, in 
his address at Christmas, 1948: “A 
convinced Christian cannot confine 
himself within an easy and egotisti- 
cal ‘isolationism’ when he sees the 
needs and the miseries of his broth- 
ers.” On that occasion he reminded 
all Christians that they must protest 
the territorial grabs by the Soviets. 
“A people threatened with an unjust 
aggression, or already its victim, 
may not remain passively indiffer- 
ent, if it would think and act as 
Christians. All the more does the 
solidarity of the family of nations 
forbid others to behave as mere 
spectators in an attitude of apa- 
thetic neutrality.” Mr. Hoover 
would not call his policy one of 
“apathetic neutrality.” He resents 
the term “isolationism.” But for all 
practical purposes, what is the dif- 
ference between apathetic neutral- 
ity and a policy of sitting tight 
behind the walls of your island 
stockade? 

Finally, there is the fact that we 
have pledged our word. By the 
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North Atlantic Pact we have prom- 
ised Canada and ten nations of 
Western Europe to come to their aid 
if- attacked. Are we going to violate 
this pledge? If so, we automatically 
subscribe to the Soviet code of ethics 
which allows any form of trickery 
or chicanery as long as it benefits 


the cause of the Party. We are 
ashamed of the vast 

iniquity perpetrated Our Word, 
by President Roose- Our Bond 


velt when he prom- 

ised freedom and independence to 
the little people and the little na- 
tions of Europe and then surren- 
dered millions of them up to the 
Soviets at the end of the war. This 
is no time to build up a reputation 
for double-crossing our friends. 


J UST exactly what would the 
double-cross net us? The European 
nations have a population of 200 
millions. Their industrial facilities 
are far more advanced than those of 
Russia. If Soviet Russia gets its 
hands on these factories and this 
manpower, then we would be hope- 
lessly outclassed in the production 
of war material. A very consoling 
reward for our Judas kiss. With 
these European factories rolling out 
planes, tanks, guns and ships, the 
Reds would consolidate their gains 
in Asia while they were annexing 
Africa without much difficulty and 
from Africa they would be in a 
position to make an invasion of 
South America. 

We, in our Gibraltar, would be 
encircled. We would be on the 
receiving end of the blows and we 
would not be able to retaliate by 
striking at the heart of Russia. 
Having lost the hecessary European 
bases for our B-36 bombers, we 
would be unable to touch Moscow. 

I suspect that Mr. Hoover may not 
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have intended us to take his 
“Hoover Plan” too seriously. Per- 
haps he intended it for European 
consumption but not for American 
consideration. Maybe he meant it 
only as a threat to the Europeans: 
“... get busy or else—!” Certainly 
it ought to serve to silence some of 
the French intellectuals who have 
been altogether too vocal. Jean Paul 
Sartre, for instance, in the Nation 
(December 13th), says that the 
choice between Americans and Rus- 
sians is a choice between cynics and 
madmen. Our newspapers have 
bombarded us with reports of 
French indifference to the rearma- 
ment program. | 
wonder if these re- 
ports actually repre- 
sent the sentiments 
of the average 
Frenchman? Some of our newsmen 
think they can sound the pulse of 
France by talking with the avant- 
garde in the cafés. Most of these 
advanced thinkers are either Exist- 
entialist exhibitionists or else Com- 
munists. 

A day among the peasants in 
Normandy or among the dockwork- 
ers in Marseilles would give a 
far more representative picture of 
French opinion. I feel convinced 
that the French will fight, if we 
show faith and confidence in their 
promise to arm. But if, with Hoover 
and Taft, we are ready to walk out 
on them, they will give up mobiliz- 
ing as a hopeless task. 


For French 
Consump- 
tion 


Wen we turn our attention to 
Germany, we find a very complex 
problem wrapped up in the rearm- 


ament question. Dr. Kuehnelt- 
Leddihn summarizes the whole 
situation very competently in his 
article in this issue. It now seems 
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that the Soviets are stepping up 
their propaganda campaign in Ger- 
many in order to capitalize on the 
present hesitancy of the German 
people to take part in the rearma- 
ment program. The Germans are 
perfectly willing to contribute to 
Western defense in the form of 
good-will, labor and political sup- 
port. But fight in 
Germany? That’s a 
horse of a different 
color. They will fight 
in Poland, in order to save their own 
country from further ruin, and only 
on condition that Americans and 
British send at least twenty divi- 
sions to their aid. At least that is 
the official policy of their leaders. 

The Russians are taking advan- 
tage of this indecision to point out 
to the Germans the beauties of a 
unified Germany that would rejoin 
the Eastern sector with the West. 
They will undoubt- 
edly exploit Nie- 
moeller’s view which 
calls for strict neu- 
trality. They may even go so far 
as to evacuate Eastern Germany in 
order to embarrass us into evacuat- 
ing our army of occupation from 
the Western sector, thereby defeat- 
ing rearmament and assuring the 
Germans that if war comes, it will 
not come through Germany. How- 
ever, one fact is luminous. The 
Germans hate Communism. If they 
could see their way reasonably clear 
to fighting the Soviets with some 
hope of victory, they would start 
war tomorrow. For that reason, I 
feel that German rearmament is 
only a matter of time. The German 
diplomats are merely sparring for 
certain concessions that they deem 
necessary for military prepared- 
ness. 


German 
Rearmament 


Niemoeller’s 
Neutrality 
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OWEN LATTIMORE AGAIN! 


Y cans ago I saw a dog chasing 
after a rabbit which finally eluded 
his pursuer by running down a 
drain pipe in a garden. For days 
the dog persisted in taking up his 
post at the opening of the pipe, hop- 
ing the rabbit would appear. I 
couldn’t help remembering this 
incident when I recently read the 
Nation’s Eighty-fifth Anniversary 
number: “Peace With Russia: Can 
It Be Negotiated?” Most of the 
writers answered in the affirmative. 
Like the dog they have pipe-dreams 
that something wonderful will sud- 
denly materialize to reward the 
faith of those who put their trust 
in negotiations. 

That naiveté would be very touch- 
ing if it were really naive. But when 
it comes to the point of advocating 
admission of Red China to the 
United Nations, it ceases to be 
naive. And when this particularly 
shocking proposal is made by the 
man who was one of 
the chief advisers to 
the architects of our 
China policy, then it 
is criminal. I would 
think that Owen Lattimore would 
hide his face after steering us into 
the horrible tragedy that has met 
us in Korea. Instead of that, he has 
written in this Anniversary issue 
of the Nation (Dec. 16th), an article 
entitled “We Need Asia!” 

Shades of the “harmless agrarian 
reformers” that he tried to sell us 
three or four years ago! Those 
harmless rustics have invaded Ko- 
rea in a bold war of aggression 
and have murdered thousands of 
American boys. Yet Lattimore has 
the brass to publicly propose that 


Reward 
for 
Murder 
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these brigands be rewarded for 
their crime by a seat in the U.N. 
“The problem of recognizing and 
seating the Peking regime in the 
United Nations should be considered 
in relation to long-term develop- 
ments rather than decided in haste 
in the course of tactical skirmishes 
with the Russians.” 


Esewnenr throughout this issue 
of the Nation there is the same ten- 
dency to excuse the Chinese Reds 
and to look upon them as good fel- 
lows who will soon renounce Mos- 
cow. There is a common thread 
running through many of these 
articles, a Liberal thread of opinion 
to the effect that revolution is the 
wave of the future and not neces- 
sarily integrated into Communist 
imperialism at the present time. 
This is wishful thinking, a flying 
in the face of all the evidence of dic- 
tation from Moscow. 

From the first moment of its 
existence the Chinese revolution was 
Communistic and with every pass- 
ing moment it is integrated more 
closely into the Soviet machine. 
But Hans J. Morgenthau in his 
article says: “In Asia, then, revolu- 
tion should not be opposed as such 
..-” and Archibald MacLeish in an- 
other article calls for “American 
participation in the world revolu- 
tion .. .” Perhaps these writers 
intend only to support Truman’s 
Point Four program but they cer- 
tainly phrase their pleas badly. To 
advocate revolution when there is 
only one revolution in actuality, 
the world revolution of Commun- 
ism, is to give aid and comfort to the 
enemy. If they must escape from 
reality, let the Liberals go back to 
“Alice in Wonderland.” 








Have You Met 
Karl Marx? 


By 


RoBERT OSTERMANN 


Eveay idea begins with a person; 
true or false, heretical or orthodox, 
good or evil, all have their origin in 
an intellect which is itself only a 
faculty by which a human person 


thinks. It is the person that mat- 
ters, it is with the person we must 
start. Marxism is no exception (I 
use the word Marxism, because 
Communism to this day bears the 
marks of identification which Marx 
placed on it), and unless we have 
some understanding of the person 
behind the idea we shall never real- 
ly have any understanding of the 
idea, nor shall we be able to cope 
with it. 

The contemporary Marxist, who 
resembles his master, is a very seri- 
ous individual, neither romantic nor 
wasteful, dilettante nor dabbler. He 
is a dedicated man, he has—on his 
own principles—nothing to lose and 
a whole world of future generations 









to gain. Whatever our opinion may 
be of this brand of immortality, 
we'll fail to secure the victory if we 
don’t give thoughtful consideration 
to its reality. And if we do not fail 
completely, which is more likely, we 
shall at least have delivered far too 
many tomorrows, and far too much 
innocence, into the hands of an ex- 
ceedingly wicked generation. 

For Karl Marx, as for many of 
our own contemporaries, a disinter- 
ested, speculative knowledge is the 
worst sin. This being the case, that 
from its very genesis his doctrine is 
revolutionary in the most violent 
sense of the word, we are evidently 
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HAVE YOU MET KARL MARX? 


faced with a person who not only 
challenges our ideas about things, 
but the reality and arrangement of 
the things themselves. 

Marx, as it were, does more than 
think, the final term of his thought 
is transformation; he is the proto- 
type of the modern revolutionaries 
who walk our streets, and to know 
him is equivalent to learning more 
about them. But more important 
than this, Marx as a person does 
not, in some mysterious and con- 
venient manner, fall outside the 
Christian law of love: the compre- 
hension of his teaching will be seri- 
ously vitiated by the extent to which 
it is not animated by an absolute 
charity embracing the man Karl 
Marx who was purchased and paid 
for, like all of us, at so great a price. 

Marx was no stick, nor was he 
a monster, unless your neighbor is 
also a monster. If to know that he 
was devoted to his wife and family, 
was generous and kind and sympa- 
thetic to strange children on ‘the 
street, will help to enlist our love, 
then we should be acquainted with 
some of these details. 


Manx wrote: “Never can I pursue 
in quiet that which holds my soul 
in thrall, never rest at peace con- 
tented, and I storm without peace.” 
We are hurled instantly into the 
very center of the human mystery, 
where poignancy, loss and desola- 
tion meet in the heart: these are not 
the sentiments of a devil or a fiend. 
No, they derive from the same an- 
guish that causes a lover to lament 
his vanished love, a child to cry in 
the night, sends a man to weep with- 
out shame at the loss of a friend. 
They speak in the international lan- 
guage of loneliness and exile: the 
great man pursued by duty, the 
little man impaled and held captive, 
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like an insect on exhibit, by life: the 
hero of a Kafka novel, a play by 
Jean-Paul Sartre. 

Marx wrote them in a work called 
Juvenilia, and if his genius were 
imaginative or creative we could 
mistrust them at once as self- 
dramatization: the responses of an 
over-sensitive spirit which must 
practice by nature a certain self- 
deception. But Marx’s genius was 
other than this; it was practical and 
synthesizing, and it would seem 
that he could not help but write 
with profound sincerity. 


| 2 we understand his words, he 
should come alive to us, for he indi- 
cates by them his membership in 
the most universal of all human 
fraternities: those who suffer. There 
is an expression in Gaelic which de- 
scribes our Lord as the “King of Fri- 
day”; and borrowing the title of a 
recent very excellent play, I sug- 
gest that we must think of Karl 
Marx as being what he really is, one 
of the King of Friday’s men. This 
idea ought to shock no Christian, al- 
though one has been present at 
Catholic dinner tables where the sug- 
gestion that—to paraphrase Hilaire 
Belloc—even Stalin has a soul of in- 
finite value, was found faintly re- 
pugnant. 

It would be most comfortable in- 
deed if Stalin and Marx, our abusive 
neighbor, the man who pushes us 
when we’re tired and late, if all 
these people we dislike and fear 
made no demands on the Catholic 
heart. Unfortunately for the com- 
placency of our consciences, they 
do: we have no escape. Only the 
most barbaric and unsympathetic 
of minds could fail to discern in 
the words quoted, the man ham- 
mering hopelessly at the bars of his 
prison. 
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Marx was born in 1818 in Trier, 
the German Rhineland, which had 
been assigned by the Congress of 
Vienna five years before his birth 
to the rapidly expanding Prussian 
kingdom. This was a period of 
strange stresses; society bulged and 
strained all over Europe. The mod- 
ern political and industrial West, as 
we know it, was coming to life. Au- 
thority in Prussia was not unaware 
of this, and an intense and compli- 
cated censorship was established to 
curb the increasing flood of radical 
literature; writers and poets fled in- 
to voluntary exile in Switzerland 
from a rigorous and top-heavy offi- 
cialdom. 

In addition to all this, Napoleon’s 
defeat initiated an attempted return 
to an earlier status quo which in- 
cluded, and this will affect Marx 
profoundly, a revocation of all the 
laws favorable to the Jewish people. 
Under Napoleon’s juridic system 
the Jews, for the first time, had had 
opened to them the doors of trades 
and professions, with the subse- 
quent release of vast energies and 
ambitions. This was suddenly 
halted, stifled, reversed. 


Baserty, it meant this: the Jews 
would have either to return to the 
ghetto or change their name, their 
religion, their state of existence. 
Marx’s father elected to do the lat- 
ter and with that decision began to 
fit his son for a future dispossessed 
of all tradition, forced him to turn 
to the pseudo-solidarity of the new, 
the radical, the destructive. 
Heinrich Marx abandoned the 
ancient religion for a Protestantism 
which at that time was almost com- 
pletely identified with Rationalism. 
This was the home from which 
Marx came, one divided against its 
own past and heritage, whose shab- 
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by profiteering future, reproducing 
the Biblical original, was quite lit- 
erally a mess of pottage. His name 
should have been Levi, of the tribe 
of those who serve the temple: his 
father, and his father before him, 
were Rabbis. 

Marx became a student in the 
faculty of law in thé University of 
Bonn. He wrote bad verse, lived a 
dissipated life, got into debt, was on 
one occasion arrested for riotous 
behavior. He wasn’t happy at Bonn 
and he left it after only a year, 
transferring to the University of 
Berlin. His father is solicitous for 
his welfare, suggests that he might 
be more persevering in his studies. 
But Marx no longer hears that 
voice: Berlin was a major change, a 
transition, a crisis: he was all at 
once a small man in a very ugly 
modern city. 


A: Berlin he did much more than 
practice the gay student’s existence, 
although such jejune antics as fre- 
quenting social and literary salons, 
composing a kind of Byronic trag- 
edy (unfinished and quite bad), be- 
ing audacious and witty at the 
proper places and times, might 
make one question his claims to 
settled maturity. But he is grow- 
ing, he is growing rapidly. 

The intellectual Germany of his 
period was dominated by the phi- 
losophy of Hegel; Marx received an 
impression and an influence he was 
never to lose. By 1841 he had re- 
ceived his doctorate in philosophy 
at Jenna; he was twenty-four years 
of age, an amateur philosopher of 
no fixed occupation who had already 
aroused considerable respect in 
some circles. 

In spite of the affectatious air 
which we detect round his move- 
ments, he must have been an im- 












pressive young man. Here is Moses 
Hess, a Jewish publicist from Co- 
logne, on young Marx: “He is the 
greatest, perhaps the only genuine 
philosopher now alive and _ will 
soon ... draw the eyes of all Ger- 
many. ... Imagine Rousseau, Vol- 
taire, Holbach, Lessing, Heine and 
Hegel fused into one person and you 
have Dr. Marx.” 

Doubtless an exaggeration, cer- 
tainly the expression of an insular 
and provincial mind, but remember 
that this is an early description of 
a man who is going to change the 
world. Neither fools nor failures 
nor men whose personalities are 
like tapioca have ever shaken the 
universe: it takes a man, and Marx 
was one. 


Srurenvous affairs are not the 
only thing to occupy him. He is 
human, he falls in love, he becomes 
engaged to Jenny von Westphalen; 
as these things go, it will be a suc- 
cessful and happy marriage. And 
strangely enough, for this is he who 
will later cry the abolition of all 
superiorities of class or birth, the 
girl he selects is the daughter of a 
German baron, a cultured and cour- 
teous man who first encouraged and 
stimulated the boy Marx’s intellec- 
tual questings. All his life Marx 
will be proud of his wife’s dignity, 
beauty and nobility. 

At this time also, it is the same 
Moses Hess who persuades several 
industrialists to finance the publi- 
cation of a journal called the 
Rheinische Zeitung. It is a mystery 
how this was accomplished, for the 
express policy of the paper is to at- 
tack the policy of the Berlin gov- 
ernment; and it is this which sup- 
ports the paper’s sponsors. 

Marx is invited to contribute ar- 
ticles; in ten months he is its chief 
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editor and he alters what was orig- 
inally only a mildly liberal paper 
into a torch of radicalism that gov- 
ernmental authorities, after a mar- 
velous comedy of errors in censor- 
ship, are finally forced to suppress. 
This is in 1843. It is only the begin- 
ning of his fame. 


| immediately, as though as 
a challenge to his detractors and 
enemies, he marries the daughter 
of Baron Ludwig von Westphalen, 
and together they decide to emigrate 
to France. Marx appears at this 
point as a man with a sense of mis- 
sion and purpose. It is impossible 
for him to make to the questions of 
the day the contributions which he 
knows himself capable of making. 
There is nothing to restrain this 
new move: his father is dead and 
with the paradoxical mercilessness 
which in his early days caused him 
to disregard his brothers and sis- 
ters, he now cares nothing for the 
remnant of his family. The old | 
Berlin associates, so deeply is he 
concerned with problems of polit- 
ical and economic oppression, seem 
no more than a pack of intellectual 
charlatans. 

These, it must be pointed out, are 
the thinkers whose pursuit of a 
fraudulent knowledge he despises, 
who sour him permanently on 
knowledge or art for their own 
sakes, against contemplation and 
repose. When he received his doc- 
torate at Jenna he could have 
chosen an academic career, but even 
then he didn’t wish to be a man of 
thought. 

It is only later he will write, thus 
compressing the dominant mood 
and tendency of his life: “Hitherto 
philosophers have merely inter- 
preted the world; the real task is to 
change and transform the world.” 
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This is not the least of the errors 
Marx will indelibly imprint upon 
the contemporary consciousness, 
this prejudice against knowledge. 


I. a brilliant critique of the novels 
of André Malraux who exhibits this 
same conviction, Edward Sackville- 
West writes: “It is all very telling, 
and very brilliant, while it lasts; 
but the dice are loaded: History and 
Science and Art are down the drain 
before we have time to grasp the 
enormity of the sacrifice we are be- 
ing asked to make.” 

This is a sacrifice the Christian 
alone can make properly, because 
he will make it only in his own 
name and without insisting upon 
the universal necessity for the sac- 
rifice; because it is himself he sac- 
rifices, ultimately; and because he 
replaces the loss with an infinitely 
more valuable gain. The Marxist 
is par excellence the wrecker. 

Then from Paris Marx is invited 
to accept the editorship of the 
Deutsch - Franzésische Jahrbiicher; 
he accepts and arrives in Paris, a 
clever and critical journalist with 
a destiny on the verge of birth. Two 
years after, he is known to the 
police of every European country as 
a revolutionary, the notorious lead- 
er of an international subversive 
movement. The destiny has been 
settled: the rest of his life will be 
exhausted in realizing it. 


{ N Paris Marx comes into contact 
with the prominent French Social- 
ists, Proudhon, Saint-Simon, Four- 


ier. This tutelage will be short- 
lived; it takes him only a very short 
time to discover their inadequacy, 
weakness and indecision. Peddlers 
of “pocket editions of the New 
Jerusalem” he will scornfully call 
them; their inaction and verbosity 
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are the factors which at last cause 
him to turn on them as savagely 
as any pupil has ever done on his 
one-time masters and guides. 

It must have seemed to him like 
a reproduction of the vanity and 
futility of the Berlin salons, with 
perhaps here a dash of genuine wit 
and brilliance, and of course Pa- 
risian charm and grace. But he has 
never been amenable to this; and 
he isn’t now. 


— things are civilized values; 
they are not enough for Marx’s 
angry violent soul, although he 
learned much more from the So- 
cialists than he will ever acknowl- 
edge. Thus he is attracted to a 
party which, to distinguish itself 
from the moderates, adopted the 
name of Communists. This group 
was almost entirely composed of 
factory workers and small artisans, 
simple enough men, with a sense of 
justice easily exaggerated by skill- 
ful tongues, whose co-operation was 
vitiated by a poverty of idea and 
an excessive irresponsibility. 

Only one among these revolution- 
aries he knows in Paris impresses 
Marx with his grasp of the situation, 
Friedrich Engels, whom he has met 
in connection with the publication 
of several economic articles by 
Engels in Marx’s paper. It was a 
decisive meeting. Imagine it as 
though two separated halves of the 
one man had, after a serious and 
prolonged fission, met and reunited. 

In every way this encounter was 
to flourish with tremendous rich- 
ness. Engels could write both rap- 
idly and lucidly, and he had an 
exceptional talent for analysis and 
for perceiving the practical appli- 
cation of others’ discoveries: he is 
the attractive and presentable half 
of the new “man.” Marx, on the 
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other hand, has an awkward, often 
obscure, literary manner, was per- 
sonally an inhibited and difficult 
man. Together they form a perfect 
team, and it is a companionship 
that endures until Marx’s death, 
when Engels assumes command of 
international Socialism and zeal- 
ously guards the purity of Marxist 
doctrine from the haste and enthu- 
siasm of the movement’s younger 
members. 

As an association, however, it has 
other repercussions; for Engels, 
throughout the remainder of Marx’s 
career, would always be present 
with financial support in crises, 
later granting him an annuity. 


Tas is particularly important, 
even if it be only an incidental 
human sidelight. Nothing corrodes 
the soul like defeat; without en- 
couragement and assurance of some 
nature it cannot expand: the soul 
requires nourishment. We have 
seen how Marx is cut off from tra- 
ditional sources of strength; his 
work, too, will go unrewarded, at 
least so far as recognition and re- 
turn on his published writings is 
concerned. 

Engels is the angel who stands 
by him. Were it not for him failure 
and despair might have halted 
Marx’s work, blighted the intensity 
of his will and idealism twenty 
years before the actual date of his 
death. Despair is a living tomb. 

But he did not despair, and we 
must now indicate that the true 
significance of his sojourn in Paris 
has not been mentioned. In Paris 
he enters into the revolutionary in- 
ternational. This more or less still 
formless society, united rather by 
intention than by creed, which is 
later to fructify so formidably, oc- 
curs as a result of an act originally 
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intended to frustrate the prevalent 
revolutionary spirit. 

Austria, Russia and Prussia, the 
strongholds of that idea which we 
now abuse by the word reactionary, 
had formed a triple alliance to pro- 
hibit and strangle radical activities. 
From this concerted international 
attack the revolutionaries were 
forced to flee: France and England 
and Belgium became their refuges. 
An exile already from his native 
traditions, Marx at last severs the 
final link to the past, all loyalty and 
allegiance have gone; he is one of 
the first of those modern interna- 
tional traitors about whom Rebecca 
West has so well written. 

Marx is irrevocably committed 
to the future which he himself must 
make. Like Jeremias, he considers 
himself a prophet and a herald, 
“set over the nations and over king- 
doms, to root_up and to pull down, 
and to build, and to plant.” He and 
every man in the future inspired by 
him will make the future as they 
wish; even if in order to do so, they 
must make a desert of the past and 
present. 


So he has now declared himself a 
member of the revolutionary inter- 
national, itis his only fatherland. He 
proceeds to study the political econ- 
omy of Adam Smith, Ricardo, Say; 
once again, on yet another paper, 
he collaborates as editor, and fol- 
lowing an attempted assassination 
of the King of Prussia he rejoices 
in print at the near deliverance of 
his former country from tyranny 
and stupidity. 

Prussia of course officially pro- 
tests. France responds, Marx is ex- 
pelled by the Guizot government, 
along with the poet Heine, and 
Bakunin, another inflammatory 
spirit. A retreat is necessary: 
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Brussels is the next stop, he swiftly 
establishes contact with the various 
German Communist worker’s or- 
ganizations which contain members 
of the now dissolved League of the 
Just. 

Presently, in 1847, he is asked 
by superiors to reorganize this 
group completely. He does, and 
calls it the Communist League. It 
is for this society that, in collabo- 
ration with Engels who wrote the 
first draft, he prepares the Com- 
munist Manifesto. 


W: must delay briefly over this 
document whose peculiar force and 
power is undeniable. Doubtless 
historically inaccurate in many 
ways, ponderous, full of mis- 
emphases and misunderstandings, 
it moved Europe like electricity and 
became the focus of tremendous 
energies. 

We may attribute the significance 
of its role to two factors: first, its 
doctrinal and scientific character; 
for where Socialism had been vague, 
general and “moody,” in the sense 
of being without explicit formula- 
tion, this work outlines a plan and 
a future, criticizes comprehensively 
past and present, unifies the work- 
ers of the world round its pivofal 
position. The Manifesto strikes off 
a law, is thus scientific and com- 
pelling; it convinces by argument, 
not rhetoric, although the opening 
and closing sections have enormous 
emotional attractions. 

In the second place there is the 
prophetic tone of this document, its 
scorching call for justice and “the 
forcible overthrow of all existing 
social conditions.” Imagine how 
moving this must have been to men 
prepared by several generations of 
neglect and oppression and poverty 
for anything promising liberation. 
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For awhile Marx is revealed as 
an authentic prophet: the revolu- 
tion of 1848 is a success. This is 
precisely the rallying-point de- 
manded by the dispersed and het- 
erogeneous forces. Marx returns 
to join his German comrades; they 
fail and he is again exiled. A sub- 
scription amongst his friends en- 
ables him to travel to England. 

For thirty more years he will 
live there, brooding in the British 
Museum, an arsenal of ammuni- 
tion for his weapons, where he 
composes his indictment of capital- 
ist society. In 1867 the first volume 
of Das Kapital is published. It is 
the Bible of Communism. 


A ND so in London, too, he prepares 
to die. When all is said and done, 
his work is finished, except for an 
enormous correspondence and a few 


pieces of writing, like literary crit- 


icism, of little worth. He never 
speaks of his Jewish origin, nor yet 
can he ever forget it: it is like a 
stone in the breast, pulling him 
down. Now it has become a per- 
sonal stigma to him, and he is 
unable to avoid pointing out this 
same brand in others; he cannot 
forgive the nobility with which so 
much of Jewry carries its ancestry. 
The alienation begun so early with 
his father’s apostasy has now 
attained its final ugly fruit: he hates 
his own kind. 

He had impressively written 
about man’s alienation from him- 
self, from his being and destiny, a 
rupture his own teaching was to 
restore: he remains until the very 
end a supreme example of a per- 
son estranged from his true and 
ancient lineage, a foreigner in every 
land, with no passport, and partic- 
ularly in that universe of the spirit 
whose reality he so persistently 




















denied. He converted history into 
a god and having delivered his 
humanity to it, like Moloch it con- 
sumed him. 


Is 1881 his wife Jenny died of 
cancer after a period of acute suf- 
fering and pain. Life is impossible 
without her. And why not? They 
have been together for more than 
thirty-five years. But I wonder if 
it wasn’t, also, that life was simply 


WHERE ARE THEY? 


Where Are They? 


By DANIEL SARGENT 


I OFTEN think of that Cistercian monk, 
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—impossible? He had with such 
resolution drained it of so much of 
its meaning and beauty, how could 
the savor not have long since left 
it? He dragged on for two more 
years, then died in his sleep, seated 
in an armchair in his crowded 
study. Earlier in his life he had 
written: “There is only one anti- 
dote to mental suffering, and that is 
physical pain.” He knew whereof 
he spoke. 


Who, come to Heaven, looked round to see his brothers, 
He stood there rooted like a fixed tree-trunk, 

He could not see any Cistercian others. 

He could not find a single one of his 

Among the saints, bright Heaven’s celebrities. 


I often think of that dismayed Cistercian 

On wandering through the walks of Paradise, 
Regarding all the saints in their dispersion,— 
And not a one of his before his eyes. 

So many saints, and yet no follower 


Of Bernard, and his pride grew hollow, hollower. 


I often think of that Cistercian man, 


Coming upon our Lady, and she smiled. 

He tried to smile back, did the best one can, 
And she continued smiling like a child. 

And opened her robe, and all Cistercians were 


Under its hem, choristing close to her. 








Two Curious Incidents: 
1776 and 1940 


By EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


Wauen joining in the petition to 
St. Michael to defend us in battle 
at the close of Mass, it has lately 
come to mind how uncircumscribed 
St. Michael can be in his methods 
and how twice in the last two hun- 
dred years he has left it to the en- 
emy to give the defenders of liberty 
another chance. The parallel be- 
tween the plight of the Allied 
Armies in May, 1940, and the Amer- 
ican Army in August, 1776, is so 
similar that it seems worth recalling 
the strange incidents which were 
responsible for their escape. 

“We expect a bloody summer in 
New York,” wrote Washington in a 
letter to his brother, “and I am sor- 
ry to say that we are not, either in 
men or arms, prepared for it. How- 
ever, it is to be hoped that, if our 
cause is just, as I most religiously 
believe it is, the same Providence 
which has in many instances ap- 
peared for us, will go on to afford 
its aid.” 


That was in the Spring of 1776 
when Washington, after days of 
argument with Congress, had re- 
turned to organize the defense of 
New York empowered, at last, to 
call upon the militia of the neigh- 
boring colonies. Desperate efforts 
to fortify the Hudson were in prog- 
ress and during June an informal 
army began to assemble itself on 
Manhattan Island. A volunteer com- 
pany from Waterbury, Connecticut, 
was composed of twenty-four lead- 
ing citizens who have left one 
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hundred and fifty-nine descendants 
behind them. Brandishing ancient 
fowling pieces, the Connecticut 
Light Horse ambled in on lean 
farm nags, many attired in the 
faded scarlet uniforms they had 
worn at the capture of Louisburg 
in King George’s War. 

The more correct Pennsylvanians 
sneered at other New England com- 
panies where both officers and men 
wore the same homespun suits, and 
everyone laughed at the Maryland 
Regiment in their smart scarlet and 
buff and called them the “Macca- 
ronis.” The bitter local jealousies; 
the general ignorance of discipline; 
the miserably inadequate equip- 
ment were not Washington’s only 
worries for, with the rate of deser- 
tions vying with the sick-list, he 
was continually in doubt as to 
the number of troops he com- 
manded. 


H. had no doubt as to the activi- 
ties of the Tories in New York and 
New Jersey. It was on June 28th, 
that most of the citizens and sol- 
diers in New York packed them- 
selves into a field near Bowery Lane 
to watch one of the General’s per- 
sonal guards, Thomas Hickey, 
hanged as a spy. It was only a few 
hours later that four British ships 
of war sailed gracefully through the 
Narrows and anchored in the Upper 
Bay. On one of these frigates, 
H. M.S. Greyhound was Sir William 
Howe, General in Chief of the royal 
army whose vanguard made its ap- 
pearance next day aboard forty 
transports. 

Soon there were gathered in the 
harbor, one hundred and thirty-one 
ships crowded with troops as well 
disciplined as they were equipped 
and led by veteran officers. “Eng- 
land perhaps never entered upon a 
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great military enterprise,” says Tre- 
velyan, “with so large a supply of 
men qualified by standing and ex- 
perience to lead her battalions.” 

On July 12th, the booming of 
cannon focused all the spyglasses 
at the Battery on a British ship of 
the line just come in from the seas 
whose passage through the fleet 
brought a salute from gun after 
gun: at her foretop masthead was 
St. George’s flag. “The Admiral is 
here!” was the news that soon 
spread through the city. Richard 
Lord Howe, Vice Admiral of the 
Blue, had joined his brother. 

That the command of the expe- 
ditionary force against the Ameri- 
can Colonies had been given to the 
Howes is just another of the anoma- 
lies of Lord North’s administration; 
it being common knowledge that 
the Howe brothers were active 
Whigs both by personal conviction 
and family tradition. Frederick, 
the eldest Howe, had been the most 
popular officer in America, and 
Massachusetts had erected a monu- 
ment to his memory when he fell at 
Ticonderoga in 1758; Richard had 
only recently spoken in Parliament 
of the “diffidence” many officers 
would feel in taking service against 
the Americans, and William had 
won an election in Nottingham on 
the assurance of his sympathy with 
the Americans. 

It is unlikely, however, if even 
Lord North would have selected 
Lord Howe for the North American 
station had not another post prom- 
ised him been carelessly given away, 
and the temper of “Black Dick,” as 
he was respectfully called in the 
Navy, was black enough to force the 
harried minister into offering him 
command of the fleet that was sail- 
ing forthwith to America. North 
may probably have expected a re- 
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fusal but Lord Howe promptly ac- 
cepted the offer on one condition— 
that he and his brother would also 
be Peace Commissioners! “Lord 
Howe goes to America as a Mediator 
and not as a Destroyer,’ wrote Ad- 
jutant General Reed’s brother-in- 
law from London. 


F AITHFUL to this hope, the Admiral 
set to work on his peace proposals 
immediately on his arrival. But the 
Declaration of Independence had 
just been acclaimed and Lord 
Howe’s letter of forgiveness to the 
Governors was greeted with frank 
derision while General Washing- 
ton’s aide refused to accept a letter 
addressed to “Mr.” Washington or 
even one inscribed to George Wash- 
ington, Esquire. Discouraged but 
not defeated, the Peace Commis- 
sioners, shifting the olive branches 
to the left hand, drew their swords 
from the scabbards. They decided 
to give the Americans a taste of the 
strength that lay in the royal arm to 
see if a good drubbing would make 
them more ready for compromise. 

Accordingly, on August 22d, Gen- 
eral Howe landed some 14,700 
picked troops on Long Island at 
Gravesend Bay. Unfortunately for 
Washington, General Green, who 
had planned the defense of Long 
Island, had succumbed to the preva- 
lent fever and the tough old Indian 
fighter, Israel Putnam, was in com- 
mand of the army on Brooklyn 
Heights. General (Lord) Stirling 
and General Sullivan were guarding 
the main roads to Brooklyn along 
the coast and through Flatbush but 
only a patrol was assigned to the 
back road to Jamaica through Bed- 
ford Hills. 

After five days spent in recon- 
noitering, it was along this road that 
Howe, in person, led his main force 
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with Clinton, Cornwallis and Percy, 
on the night of the 27th. It was a 
flanking movement as strategically 
correct as tactically perfect. On the 
morning of the 28th, Sullivan’s rifle- 
men, attacked by De Heister’s Hes- 
sians, discovered that Cornwallis 
had slipped in between the Ameri- 
cans and Brooklyn Heights. Sulli- 
van was taken prisoner with most 
of his men. On the coast road, Stir- 
ling with the Maryland and Dela- 
ware regiments had made a four 
hour stand against Grant’s High- 
lander’s when the same trap was 
sprung on them. Stirling was also 
captured but the derided Maryland 
Maccaronis, their gay uniforms 
begrimed and torn, fought their 
way desperately back to Putnam’s 
trenches with a loss of half their 
force. Washington’s main army 
faced total defeat. The British were 
already in sight of the trenches. 


ee 
Hw the troops been permitted to 
go on, it is my opinion they would 


have carried the redoubts,” said 
Lieutenant General Sir William 
Howe to the Committee of the House 
of Commons in 1779. “In the judg- 
ment of most men, the works could 
have been carried,” wrote Stedman, 
an historian who served under 
Howe, and had the works been car- 
ried, history might well have been 
rewritten because behind the Ameri- 
can lines flowed the strong tides of 
the wide East River, while Lord 
Howe’s frigates were only waiting 
for the north wind to veer to come 
into range. 

General Vaughan is reported to 
have said that three times he sent 
his aide to Howe to say that he could 
take the redoubts with inconsidera- 
ble loss. General Lord Harris, then 
a Captain of the Fifth Grenadiers, 
wrote home, “Our men were most 
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eager to attack the Americans in 
their lines and I am _ convinced 
would have carried them but were 
ordered to remain out of reach of 
their guns.” 

In The Detail of some Particular 
Services Performed in America, Sir 
George Collier declares: “The Reb- 
els were pursued to the ditch of a 
temporary work where the British 
troops were restrained by the posi- 
tive orders of the General and their 
ardour was cruelly checked.” “The 
Grenadiers and the 33rd Regiment 
pushed the enemy to the trenches,” 
wrote Hall in his Civil War in Amer- 
ica, “Vaughan only checked them 
at the foot of the redoubts.” He 
adds that the glorious occasion 
which presented itself under such 
flattering circumstances was thus 
lost forever. Joseph Galloway testi- 
fied to “the repeated orders to make 
the troops stop storming Brooklyn 
Heights,” and Elkanah Watson 
noted in his Memoirs that “Long 
Island would still be English if 
Howe had persevered.” 

“Howe is either our friend or no 
General. He had our whole army in 
his power on Long Island.” This is 
the statement written in a letter by 
Israel Putnam to Governor Trum- 
bull of Connecticut on September 
15, 1776 and, although Putnam was 
presumably being sarcastic, Howe 
had certainly proved himself a lib- 
eral-minded friend. As a General, 
Howe had executed a brilliant ma- 
neuver to bring recalcitrant Con- 
gress and Commander to terms but 
the ignominious defeat of the Colo- 
nists was very far indeed from the 
Peace Commissioner’s desire. Sted- 
man puts himself on record as be- 
lieving that the escape of the Ameri- 
cans was not due to any “deficiency 
in military science” on the part of 
Howe but to his determined Whig 
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principles. The partial victory was 
to be used as a lever for peace. 

Meanwhile, General Washington 
arrived on Brooklyn Heights in time 
to watch his Maccaronis make 
good their retreat and to help Put- 
nam try to rally his nervous men. 
Next day Washington brought over 
two Pennsylvania regiments and 
the Massachusetts regiment of 
fishermen from Marblehead and 
Gloucester but, noticing unusual ac- 
tivity in the British fleet, he com- 
mandeered every boat available on 
either shore and that night the fish 
ermen ferried 9,000 men across the 
East River to New York with every 
last ounce of supplies. When the 
sun rose on August 30th, the British 
found that their quarry had disap- 
peared. The Providence, on which 
Washington had depended, had not 
been deaf to his prayers. The 
American Army was safe—for the 
moment. 


0. May 10, 1940, Germany had 
massed on the Luxembourg fron- 
tier the greatest concentration of 
tanks that had ever been assembled. 
Placed in a single line they would 
have spanned the American conti- 
nent from New York to the Rockies. 
They were the three Panzer Corps 
under General von Kleist, part of 
the eighty-six divisions of von Run- 
stedt’s Army Group A. This clum- 
sily swift, voracious vanguard of in- 
vasion jammed the roads for one 
hundred miles back of the frontier. 
They were awaiting the signal to 
crash through the forested hills of 
the Ardennes. Every road, lane, 
trail or footpath had been syste- 
matically located and orders issued 
that the infantry must use the paths, 
leaving the Panzer Corps priority on 
all the roads. 

By May 13th, this mechanized 
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monster had reached the Meuse. 
The Maginot Line of theoretical 
safety ended at the Ardennes—the 
ancient forest, whose rocky fast- 
nesses were supposedly impassable 
for tanks. The forty miles along the 
Meuse were guarded by four French 
Second Reserve divisions in some 
scattered pillboxes. How could 
these elderly veterans guess that the 
German tanks had forged so far 
ahead of the main army that there 
were only fifty rounds of ammuni- 
tion for each battery and that the 
tanks themselves were of the vul- 
nerable Mark I type? 

As a matter of fact von Kleist had 
been extremely nervous about the 
possibility of there being anti-tank 
guns in the pillboxes. He need not 
have worried, however, because the 
French had not a piece of protective 
armor there against either tanks or 
planes, and just as the rumble of the 


Panzer Corps was heard, a whole 
corps of Richtoven bombers de- 
scended like birds of prey on the 


valley. In the double inferno de- 
fense was paralyzed and resistance 
swiftly ended. 

Von Kleist breathed comfortably 
as the first barrier crumbled. The 
Atlantic was his next objective. 
Straight across France banged the 
tanks, south of the British Expedi- 
tionary Force and the French First 
Army. So inexorably rapid was the 
German advance that General 
Giraud on his way to take over com- 
mand of the French Sixth Army, 
drove smack into the enemy and 
was taken prisoner. By May 23d, 
von Kleist had reached the Aire- St. 
Omer Canal, twenty miles from 
Dunkirk. Some of his armored cars 
had entered Hazebrouck while Gen- 
eral Gort was still in the town. The 
fate of the B.E.F. seemed sealed. 
That was when Hitler intervened. 
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A telephone message suddenly 
came from O.K.H. ordering von 
Kleist to halt on the line of the 
canal. “Thus Dunkirk was cleared 
for the British Army,” said Halder, 
Chief of the German General Staff. 
According to Captain B. H. Liddell- 
Hart in The Other Side of the Hill, 
in which he reports his personal in- 
terviews with the German Staff, von 
Runstedt sent a wire to O.K.H. 
which received this answer: “The 
armored divisions are to remain at 
medium artillery range from Dun- 
kirk. Permission is only granted 
for reconnaissance and protective 
movements.” 

Halder affirms it was Hitler him- 
self who forced Brauchitsch, the 
Commander in Chief, to give the or- 
der on May 23d for “the armored 
formations to be stopped, the points 
even taken back.” The British also 
intercepted a message sent in clear 
at 11:42 a. M. on May 24th that the 
attack on the line, Dunkirk-Haze- 
brouck-Merville be discontinued for 
the present. “Hitler spoilt the 
chance of victory,” said General 
Thoma, Chief of the Tank Side of 
General Staff to Captain Liddell- 
Hart. 

Hitler later explained to von 
Kleist that he did not want to risk 
his armor in the Flanders marsh- 
lands or over a terrain honey- 
combed with canals. But General 
Blumentritt of von Runstedt’s Staff, 
confided to Liddell-Hart some star- 
tling statements that Hitler had 
made in his presence at Charlevoix 
on May 24th. After remarking that 
the campaign had been a miracle 
and that the war would be over in 
six weeks, the Fiihrer, to the Staff’s 
astonishment, then spoke with ad- 
miration of the British Empire: 
compared it to the Catholic Church 
and said they were both essential 
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elements of stability in the world. 
“My aim,” said he, “is to make 
peace with Britain on a basis she 
will regard as compatible with her 
honor to accept.” 

“Had the British Army been cap- 
tured at Dunkirk,” added Blumen- 
tritt,” the British people might have 
felt that their honor had suffered a 
stain which they must wipe out.” 


Mx. CHURCHILL, however, dis- 
counts this theory of Hitler’s politi- 
cal motive. Basing his information 
in Their Finest Years on the diary 
of the Runstedt Headquarters, 
Churchill declares it was von Run- 
stedt who actually persuaded Hitler 
to give the armor which had come so 
fast and far, a pause for repairs and 
reorganization before the second 
stage of the campaign. This is in 
direct contradiction to what Liddell- 
Hart reports that von Runstedt told 
him personally. 

In any case, it was not till May 
26th that the ban on any advance 
was lifted and then von Kleist was 
ordered south to the Somme. Mean- 
while, the Belgian line had been 
broken at Courtrai on May 24th and, 
on May 25th, General Gort decided 
that evacuation of the British troops 
by sea was the only possible course. 
On May 26th the painful decision 
was reached in London to cancel the 
relief of Calais in order to delay the 
German pincer movement around 
the BEF and the French First Army 
at Lille and, although the Belgians 
surrendered on the 28th, the pincers 
failed to close until the 29th when 
all the British and all the French 
First Army—except the Fifth Corps 
—had slipped through the gap. By 
the 30th, the British were all in the 
perimeter of Dunkirk while for 
three days the five trapped French 
divisions kept seven German divi- 
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sions from advancing west of Lille. 

At Dover, ever since May 20th, 
Admiral Ramsay had been collect- 
ing shipping for Operation Dynamo, 
which went catapulting into action 
on May 26th when the first 7,000 
troops were brought to England 
from Dunkirk. It had been calcu- 
lated that only about 45,000 men 
could be ferried across the Channel 
in a possible two days but Operation 
Dynamo was able to continue opera- 
tions until June 4th when the last of 
338,226 British and French troops 
were rescued by 861 ships which 
ranged in size from warships to 
rowboats. All equipment, however, 
had to be abandoned on the beach. 
A serious misfortune but a misfor- 
tune far less crucial than it would 
have been for the Americans in 
1776. 


Tux disgust of the Germans may 
be judged from the following com- 
ment quoted by Churchill from the 
Rundstedt Headquarters Diary: 


“The picture of the Channel ports 
is as follows: big ships come up to 
the quayside, boards are put down 
and men crowd on the ships. All the 
matériel is left behind. But we are 
not keen about the idea of finding 
these men, newly equipped, against 
us later on.” 


Perhaps there will never be com- 
plete accord to the answer of what 
saved the Allied Armies at Dunkirk. 
The Churchill school will prefer to 
base their escape on Calais and von 
Runstedt’s error of judgment. But 
it must be remembered that Mein 
Kampf offers full corroboration to 
Blumentritt’s testimony. In Chap- 
ter XIII, “Policy of Alliance after 
the War,” after a dubious compli- 
ment to British statecraft, Hitler ar- 
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gues that World War I actually de- 
stroyed the balance of power for 
which Britain had fought: 

“The military result: the rein- 
forcement of France as the prime 
power on land. .. . Economically the 
delivery of the chief spheres of Brit- 
ish interests to her former allies.” 
(The italics are Hitler’s.) 

“However horrible the results of 
British war policy were and are for 
Germany, one must not ignore the 
view that there is today no longer a 
necessary English interest in crush- 
ing Germany but that, on the con- 
trary, England’s desire must from 
year to year be increasingly for a 
limitation of the unbounded French 
hegemony.” 


“England desires no German 


world power but France desires no 
power at all called Germany; a quite 
essential difference.” 

“The German people’s irrecon- 


cilable mortal enemy is and remains 
France.” 

“In Europe there can be for Ger- 
many in the predictable future only 
two allies: England and Italy.” 
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In both these critical moments of 
history in the eighteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries, the military leaders, 
British and German, were supreme- 
ly confident of their own military 
acumen. Both of them command- 
ed armies in which the discipline 
was so exact that even troops, hot- 
headed with victory, could be 
brought to a sudden halt. William 
Howe, far from being the casual sol- 
dier of American tradition, was a 
highly competent and courageous 
officer who had led the Forlorn Hope 
up the cliff at Quebec and who had 
made his Light Infantry the pride of 
the British Army. Hitler, who had 
forced his General Staff to invade 
France against their prudent judg- 
ment, was at the pinnacle of suc- 
cess. Having trapped, in masterly 
manner, their enemies at the edge of 
a wide body of water, they both 
thought that they could easily keep 
the trap shut—Sir William with the 
British Fleet and Hitler with his 
Luftwaffe—until the proper peace 
treaty was signed. 

Do archangels ever wink? 
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By Doran HURLEY 


W: were riding through the gray, 
green October countryside north to 
Carlingford Lough and a_ view, 
across the tragic Border, of Ire- 
land’s famous and fabled Moun- 
tains of Mourne. Father Senan, 
brilliant Capuchin editor of the 
Capuchin Annual, was discussing 
in the front seat with Richard King, 
the artist, some details of the pro- 
fession of the Medical Missionaries 
of Mary that we had just attended 
at historic Drogheda. 

Gentle Father Gerald, whose 
gaily whimsical sketches of his 
brother friars in the Annual are 
close to the peak of inherent Cath- 
olic humor, leaned toward me. In 
his slow, grave voice he began to tell 
his experiences with American 
G.I.’s in Northern Ireland during 
the war. 

“Never, Doran,” he said, “even in 
our deeply Catholic Ireland have I 
seen such faith as so many of those 


men had, officers and men alike. It 
was a revelation to me. And it 
wasn’t only attendance at Mass and 
the Sacraments. They used to seek 
us out, myself and other priests, 
after hours, just to talk with us and 
be with us. 

“It was a living thing, their faith, 
an all-day sort of thing, you might 
say. And there was none of the 
awe or stiffness, the line of reserve 
between priests and people that we 
find too often here in Ireland.” 

He laughed his quiet laugh. “In 
the United States, the priests evi- 
dently aren’t apart from the people; 
they are a part of them. And here, 





Doran Hurley was a G.I. in the last war. 
Subsequently he joined the Courier Journal 
of Louisville and later was a member of the 
copy editing staff of the New York Herald 
Tribune. At present he is United States 
Correspondent for Radio Eireann and free- 
lancing. 
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in. the North, where there has been 
such cruel and senseless bigotry 
those boys were as fine Catholic 
missionaries as a host of Fathers 
like Senan and myself.” 


Moecu has been written about the 
heroic, self-sacrificing ardor of 
Catholic chaplains in the war just 
past. Some few have won medals 
and honors from the nation and 
grateful commendation from their 
ecclesiastical superiors. Others, 
toiling more obscurely in the blood- 
stained vineyards, have known only 
the silent appreciation of the men 
they served, their only decoration 
the cross upon their uniform collar. 

But behind them all, as Father 
Gerald recalled, marched a sturdy 
host of Catholic men, rookies in the 
Army of the Lord, perhaps; pri- 
vates of the missionary rear rank, 
but loyal soldiers of the Church 
for all that. 


eon Catholic soldiers were never 
—as Catholics—in a strange place. 
Mass was the same at Camp Dix 
or Fort Knox as at Saint Patrick’s 
in New York or Notre Dame in 


Paris. It was the same under a 
tent as under centuries-old Gothic 
arches. A Catholic G. I. alone could 
make sense out of Gertrude Stein. 
For him, a Mass was a Mass was 
a Mass; and a priest was a priest 
was a priest—according to the or- 
der of Melchisedech. 

A pious ritualistic Anglican too 
often found his Protestant chaplain 
was of some evangelistic exhorting 
sect. A devout Methodist lad was 
abashed before a High Church 
Episcopalian padre with whom he 
had less than nothing religiously in 
common. But for the Catholic G. I., 
secular or order man, young or 
old, American or Irish or French 
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or Dutch, every priest was his spir- 
itual father. It sometimes made his 
non-Catholic comrades wistful for 
a bond of religious community that 
they knew only in the heart of their 
families or in the particularized 
town or city church of their espe- 
cial denomination. 


Avo then there were the nuns. 
Whether or not a Catholic soldier 
had gone to “the Sisters’ school,” 
the sight of a nun on a strange city 
street was a warming link with 
home. And in many instances, the 
nuns proved sisters in fact as well 
as in name. In my own case, as an 
Armored Force corporal at Fort 
Knox, in an incident I told Father 
Gerald, that was so true, as it was 
with other G.I.’s. 

One free afternoon, four of us 
took the long bus ride into Louis- 
ville. As it happened, the three sol- 
diers with me, sergeants, were Prot- 
estants. We had very little money 
—none of us ever had much—so our 
holiday routine meant little more 
than a movie and a stand-up supper 
of musty sandwiches at the U.S.O. It 
always seemed to be the luck of our 
particular group to land at a U.S.O. 
clubhouse the day after, or the day 
before, a group of earnest Louisville 
women were scheduled to prepare 
and offer a special homemade sup- 
per. 

So it was on this day. I alone 
might count upon a delicious meal, 
beautifully served, with delicate 
china, shining crystal, and ex- 
quisitely laundered napery. That 
sort of thing meant so very much 
after days and days of messkit 
meals or slopped out meat and 
vegetables on heavy crockery. You 
see, I had my own very private 
U.S.O. 

It was the convent academy of the 
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Sisters of Loretto. My dear friend, 
the dowager Sister Dolorine, Golden 
Jubilarian in the order, had written 
posthaste to the Louisville Sisters 
to take especial care of me, as soon 
as she found I had been assigned to 
Fort Knox. So on every trip into 
town, I went out to the convent. 

There Sister Jane Francis would 
immediately send word flashing out 
to the kitchen, no matter what the 
afternoon hour; the Sisters who 
were free would sit about me in the 
parlor, getting their war news, as 
they believed, first hand; and show 
me the pictures of their brothers, 
this one in the Navy, this one in the 
Air Force. 

Sister Zoe, the convent seam- 
stress, would ask eagerly if I had 
any buttons that needed sewing on. 
It was a great day for us all when 
Sister was able to sew my first 
stripes on my tunic and overcoat. 
The draperies in the convent par- 
lor fluttered in the great laughter 
that greeted my bland announce- 
ment that these were Catholic 
stripes, confirming me in my duty 
to perform “corporal” works of 
mercy. 


™ always ridden out to the 
academy alone; but this day my 
comrades were so doleful that I 
telephoned Sister Agnes Marie, the 
Superior, and asked if I might 
bring them along. I explained that 
they were not Catholics; but, pooh, 
that made no difference at all. 
Come right out, you poor, lonely 
boys. 

Out we went, the sergeants a little 
uneasy, but valiant and hopeful. 
They were, of course, well-man- 
nered chaps of good, plain Ameri- 
can backgrounds. At the academy 
we sat a little stiffly at first in the 
open parlors, the boys rather tim- 
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idly answering shy questions. But 
in no time at all, the Sisters had 
them at their ease. The most bash- 
ful of all was eagerly explaining to 
Sister Zoe just how to tell a general 
from a private at a quick glance, 
which Sister Zoe had explained was 
all a nun could really give if she 
passed either one on the street. And 
the other Sisters were bringing out 
the pictures of their brothers and 
nephews; and: telling of their 
prayers that the war would soon be 
over. 

And soon Sister Jane Francis 
was escorting us to the dining room 
and to the most beautifully capari- 
soned table outside of Emily Post’s 
newest edition. I am sure it was 
the table service reserved for Arch- 
bishop Floersh or for Mother Gen- 
eral Edwarda on her conventual 
rounds. But the meal outshone the 
graciousness of the table, so lavish 
on the one hand, so daintily and ap- 
petizingly served on the other. We 
ate alone, of course; but soon nun 
after nun slipped in, to sit about the 
dining room — with shy “do-you- 
mind’s” —to continue their eager 
questions. 


A TINKLE of the academy bell. 
Sister Agnes Marie said to me quiet- 
ly that it was time for Benediction. 
Would the boys excuse them; or, 
she was a little hesitant, would they 
like to come and pray? Would I 
explain to them that it was just a 
service to ask God’s blessing . . . the 
Sisters would be offering their 
prayers especially for the boys... . 

The lads rose at once as I re- 
peated Sister’s message. Of course 
they wanted to go. We knelt behind 
the Sisters clumsily. The Host was 
raised. There was peace and quiet 
sanctity all about us. 

“Well, wasn’t it a wonderful 
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meal?” I said heartily as we waited 
in the snow for the bus to return 
to the center of the city. The 
lads had been very quiet since the 
lighted door of the old house that 
held the academy had closed up- 
on us. 

“It wasn’t the meal,” said one of 
the sergeants gruffly. “Oh, the meal 
was swell; it was certainly some- 
thing. No getting away from that. 
But what really got me was that 
time in church. I would have come 
out here just for that, never mind 
the meal. You can always get some 
kind of a meal; but you don’t get 
that sort of thing every day. That 
got me. That was the whole after- 
noon as far as I’m concerned.” 

The shyest sergeant spoke up. 
“Those ladies were so kind. I never 
in all my life met such kind ladies. 
It stuck out all over them. So kind 
—so very, very kind....” He fum- 
bled for the right word. He wanted 
to say spiritual, I knew, but it was 
not a word of his using. “Their 
hearts were so holy.” I knew he 
was striving not for the word hearts 
but for the word souls. I knew also 
that in his native Georgia, or in 
Arkansas and Indiana from which 
the other lads came no one would 
ever speak maliciously of a Catho- 
lic nun in his presence again. 


Ix terms of gardening that incident 
was just a clearing of minor weeds 
of misconception and misunder- 
standing. I know at close hand of 
a vastly greater. collaboration 
wherein a nun and a G.I., working 
together, sowed the seeds of an en- 
terprise that takes high place in 
Catholic Action in the United 
States today. In the United States, 
or, presently, in its territorial pos- 
sessions. For this glorious thing 


flowered, as the orchids flower and 
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richly perfuming plants, in the 
islands of Hawaii. The Christianiz- 
ing of Hawaii has always been tre- 
mendously Protestant. 

The Reverend Hiram Young and 
others of his kind dominated the 
early scene. It was they who 
brought in the Yankee planters who, 
under weak kings, gained control 
of the islands; who subjugated the 
proud native Hawaiians to a slavery 
both material and religious. Great 
Father Damien lit a spark that Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson helped grow 
strong; but Father Damien’s work 
was confined, under the Protestant 
planters, to the leprous islanders 
alone. It is only in time within our 
memory that the Catholic Faith has 
had freedom in the islands. 

The first Bishop is still the be- 
loved shepherd, the most Reverend 
James J. Sweeney. The Sacred 
Heart Fathers, to whom _ good 
Damien belonged, continue now a 
greater administration; and there 
are Dominican nuns and Sisters of 
Saint Joseph of Carondelet from St. 
Louis to work among the children 
of the islands. 


Ox May 5, 1944, there was a weary 
but still shining-eyed Sister of St. 
Joseph correcting papers in a class- 
room of the Sisters’ schools in 
Honolulu. That day, in the morning, 
there had been the first annual 
Damien Day celebration in the Civic 
Auditorium in Honolulu. I don’t 
know whether Sister—whose name, 
so well conferred, was Martha Mary 
—ever got there. But if the Mary of 
her name was able to share in all 
the excitement of local government 
bigwigs, of military brass, of nuns 
and priests and ardent Catholic 
laity, as Bishop Sweeney celebrated 
Mass on the old altar that had his- 
toric associations with Father 
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Damien—the Martha hurried home 
to correct papers. 

And as she checked mistakes, so 
many mistakes, she thought rue- 
fully of the catechism class she 
taught each Sunday at Aiea town, 
seven miles out of the city, near 
Pearl Harbor. The children, born 
of parents who were laborers on the 
great pineapple plantations, just 
didn’t know their religion. Sunday 
wasn’t enough. The parents sent 
the children, but they themselves 
had lost the Faith or wandered 
away. You couldn’t blame them en- 
tirely for the indifference to re- 
ligion that the children knew dur- 
ing the week. And there weren’t 
enough nuns for a more intensive 
effort. 

If there were only some way so 
that the children, growing in their 
turn, might teach their children bet- 
ter than they themselves had been 
taught. If there were only some way 
to stop the leakage from Peter’s 
bark. Damien Day was a grand 
thing, a glorious thing; but it was 
the children, the children, those in 
isolated communities who might 
never get into Honolulu, who were 
the Catholics of the future. 

Blessed be Father Damien; but he 
was of the past. What of the 
future? Dear St. Joseph, Foster 
Father of the Blessed Child; dear 
St. Joseph to whom my congrega- 
tion is dedicated; please, dear St. 
Joseph, help me to think of a way? 
She picked up a paper signed in big 
straggly letters Thomas Kamemahu 
and read: “God is nice. We see him 
church on Sunday.” Almost Sis- 
ter Martha Mary was ready to cry, 
all over and around the freshly- 
starched coif and guimpe she had 
put on that morning. Child Jesus 
and Joseph and Mary, show me a 
way! 
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Flashbacks are out of style even 
in the movies; but the Catholic 
Faith is as old as it is ever new- 
fashioned. Long before Pearl Har- 
bor, a young Catholic kid—I use 
the term purposefully —a cub re- 
porter on a small newspaper, had 
joined the Army in the upstate New 
York small town of Warsaw. His 
name was Emmett Cahill. His only 
claim to distinction at all was that 
he was one of the nine devout chil- 
dren in the Faith of Frank Cahill, 
whose blessedly Irish Catholic smile 
greets every visitor, researcher or 
casual dropper-by, nun or priest or 
layman, who seeks his help at the 
American Irish Historical Society in 
New York City, where he is execu- 
tive secretary. 

It was in the Irish tradition in 
which his father had instilled him 
that Emmett should go into the 
field with the Irish Sixty-ninth; it 
was in keeping with the deep Catho- 
lic devotion of his family that soon- 
er or later he should become the 
Catholic chaplain’s assistant. 


Wren the United States entered 
the war, Emmett and his comrades 
went first to Hawaii. He was sta- 
tioned on the island of Maui, a hun- 
dred miles south of Honolulu. Near 
the Army camp was a missionary 
outpost of the Sisters of St. Joseph. 
It took no time at all for Emmett 
to find the Sisters. Soon, like my- 
self in Louisville, he and other Cath- 
olic G.I.’s in camp had their own 
private U.S.O. 

In that isolated little convent 
there were pipes to be fixed and 
rattly windows. The Mother Supe- 
rior once remarked, “It’s like hav- 
ing your own Holy Name Society.” 
And while Sister Cook might scold 
a bit about eating between meals, 
there were always doughnuts and 
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cookies in a special crock in the 
kitchen. And if on some days the 
Sisters had small faring at their 
main community meal, Sister Cook 
never needed to apologize. The 
little community of seven nuns 
knew very well that a larger group 
than usual of the lads had been in 
during the day. 

On the eve of Emmett’s first over- 
night pass to Honolulu the Maui 
nuns commissioned him to call by 
all means at the main convent of 
the Sisters on School Street. Em- 
mett was chary of his welcome at a 
convent that he knew would be con- 
ducted on more formalized lines 
than the missionary outpost at 
Maui; but he rang the bell obedi- 
ently to pay his respects. 

As he stood in the cool shade of 
the Norfolk pines, under the trel- 
lis covered with bougainvillaea, he 
braced himself against meeting a 
chill Mother Superior who might sit 
stiffly across from him in the con- 
vent parlor and question him on his 
Catechism. But the nun who opened 
the door seemed to know him at 
once, almost before he could stam- 
mer his name and his errand. 
“Come in, come in! Oh, we know 
all about you from our country 
cousins, all about you and the boys. 
I’m Sister Martha Mary. Come in, 
come in. Ill call Mother and every- 
body.” 


A YEAR later, Emmett and his com- 
rades were transferred from Maui 


to Oahu. The Maui Sisters bade 
their boys a prayerful farewell, but 
assured them, as Emmett knew 
well, that there would be a welcome 
for them at the convent of the city 
cousins in Honolulu. So it was, 
even although the soldiers’ stay at 
Oahu was limited. The staging 
area and the journey across the 
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Pacific was to be their next move— 
to Saipan and Tinian and Guam and 
Okinawa. 

But once again they found a spir- 
itual home away from home at St. 
Joseph’s convent and school in 
Honolulu. There was always the 
warmest of welcomes when any of 
the boys could get a pass into town, 
theoretically every ten days. 

Emmett obtained a pass for the 
day of the Damien celebration. As 
he wrote me later, and with a hesi- 
tant shyness couched his story in 
G.I. slang, “The heat of the day 
must have tetched me in the haid, 
for when I came out of the audi- 
torium at noon after the Damien 
Day exercises, I had a doozy of a 
headache. After a couple of hours 
of browsing around town and win- 
dow shopping I took a Liliha trol- 
ley and ended up at St. Joseph’s. 
Sister Martha Mary was over in her 
classroom correcting papers, so I 
hiked over there—giving the other 
Sisters time and warning to make 
with a cold drink and cookies by 
the time I got back to the convent. 

“I don’t know what we talked 
about—except me beefing about my 
headache—but I knew Sister had 
something on her mind. I saw it 
coming when her face lit up and 
she said, ‘Emmett, I have a won- 
derful idea —and I know it will 
work—but I’m not sure how—and I 
know it will need help. If I could 
only get Catholic children’s books 
for these children to take home and 
to read during the week and maybe 
have their parents read the books to 
them. There are so many wonder- 
ful tales of glory and history and 
high adventure that these children 
will never know about. 

“If I could only start a library 
so that they will be able to appre- 
ciate the glory of the Faith that is 
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theirs. They would be simply writ- 
ten stories that the parents also 
could read and enjoy. Oh, Emmett, 
] must—we must.’ 


6“ 

Wa, she was sold, and she sold 
me. But she was stuck for a lack 
of jack. She wanted to know how 
it would strike the G.I.’s who at- 
tended church at St. Elizabeth’s in 
Aiea if a special collection were 
taken up for that purpose. That is, 
if she. could get the pastor’s permis- 
sion. Well, I knew that it would 
be a small collection by virtue of the 
handful of the boys that went to 
services down in that village, rather 
than to Mass at camp. 

“I told her that I thought there 
were easier ways of raising dough, 
—just by asking for it, especially 
after payday. And that’s what hap- 
pened. I made the rounds of a few 
of my pals after the ghost walked, 
and got quite a wad—enough for 
Sister to get an entire library—sixty 
books—started in that parish and 
some over. 

“It was the ‘over’ part which gave 
us ideas. The same crying need 
existed, we knew, in other parishes 
that had no Catholic schools. In 
fact, it was probably duplicated in 
about forty parishes on the six 
islands. So we would see what we 
could do. The next Sunday, my 
good friend, and an exemplary Cath- 
olic chaplain if ever there was one, 
Captain John A. Griffin of Philadel- 
phia, made a plea from the tent 
chapel at camp for the cause. I 
think that netted ninety bucks. That 
did it. By that we knew we had 
better get organized and map out a 
program. 


6 

Nor long after, about June Ist, 
our motley crew of artillery set 
forth in convoy for a hitherto un- 
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heard of island called Saipan. So 
from then on, Sister Martha Mary 
was on her own with the Catholic 
Library Society of Hawaii. She saw 
Bishop Sweeney and got his eccle- 
siastical approval; got some G.I. pals 
from other outfits to get plywood 
for cases and men of the parish 
to build them; and she and all the 
rest of that wonderful bunch of Sis- 
ters spent the summer number- 
ing, labeling, shellacking and cata- 
loguing new books. 

“But her prayers and theirs 
reached out far. It brought in do- 
nations from the mainland, from 
generous individuals (civilian and 
military) on Oahu; and, of course, 
from our part of the Marianas. That 
last part of it was easy. Payday 
didn’t come often, but when it did 
the pickings were good, for the boys 
had few ways to spend their hard- 
earned dough. 

“The only way they got rid of it, 
other than sending it home by 
money order, was over the gaming 
blanket. So that often meant get- 
ting to the boys before they got into 
the games down at the mess shack 
or in Charley’s dugout. I remember 
one buddy of mine who gave me five 
one night, after I put the bee on 
him. But the next morning he 
came around and gave me another 
bill, this time a twenty. ‘Don’t men- 
tion it,’ said Tommy, “I had a good 
streak last night.’” 


To skip Emmett for awhile. Un- 
der what he calls Sister Martha 
Mary’s magic, the Catholic Library 
Society of Hawaii in the ensuing 
years has been established in almost 
every lone parish on each of the 
islands. From the headquarters in 
Honolulu, portable cases filled with 
approximately sixty books and cur- 
rent Catholic literature, are sent to 
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each parish without a parochial 
school. é 

The report of the society last year, 
on the fifth anniversary of its estab- 
lishment by an inspired nun and a 
helpful G.I., showed that ten cases 
are in circulation on Oahu, the 
island that holds the capital city; 
five cases are in use on Maui; one 
on Molokai where Father Damien 
labored; three on Kauai; one on 
Lanai; and two on the island called 
of itself Hawaii. One case is at 
work in the Solomons, while still 
another is being widely used in 
Guam, where Sister Martha Mary’s 
G.I. boys never cease to remember 
her! 


D URING the first years of the so- 
ciety Sister Martha Mary had a de- 
voted parish priest, the Reverend 
Charles Geinger, to counsel her as 
president of the society. Now his 
successor as Superintendent of 
Diocesan Schools, the Reverend 
John H. McDonald, S.M., continues 
to guide the work under the inti- 
mate supervision of the Most Rev- 
erend James J. Sweeney, D.D., Bish- 
op of Honolulu, who has taken a 
close interest in the project from 
the first. 

Last year, too, under pressure of 
her duties as teacher at St. The- 
resa’s school, Sister Martha Mary 
had to resign her post as secretary- 
treasurer. Her office has successive- 
ly been filled by Sister Mary Patrice, 
O.P., and Sister Fabiola, O.P., direc- 
tors in turn of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine in the islands. 
But Sister Martha Mary as a treas- 
ured adviser still watches zealously 
over the society that sprang as a 
glorious instance of Catholic ac- 
tion from the spiritual warmth and 
friendliness she and her fellow nuns 
poured out in Christ-like charity to 
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lonely G.I.’s going forth to the hor- 
ror and hideousness of battle. 


Ler Emmet speak again: “As for 
Sister Martha Mary, that radiant 
light in the order of the Sisters of 
St. Joseph of Carondelet—long may 
she wave! She is the one to whom 
all honor and credit is due and due 
again for the foundation and 
growth of the Catholic Library So- 
ciety of Hawaii. She is the one who 
had not only ideas, but faith and 
foresight,—and boundless energy to 
carry out her work. 

“That was six years ago and she 
still has the same sparkle, the same 
cheer, the same enthusiasm and 
energy,—which of course she im- 
parts to anyone within imparting 
distance of her. From the time I 
left for Saipan until I was dis- 
charged there was always the latest 
news, and again her enthusiasm, 
for the library, in every letter I had 
from her. They made the rounds 
of the boys as ‘preferred reading’; 
and half of their readers and later 
her admirers—many of them the 
ones | put the ‘touch’ on—were non- 
Catholics. I want to emphasize that 
for the Hawaiian Catholic Library 
Society she should get 100% credit, 
despite her always shifting ‘the 
blame’ onto other persons.” 


O xe of the other persons would, 
of course, be Emmett, who has been 
from the first and is now the very 
active vice-president of the society. 
For Emmett Cahill on his dis- 
charge from the Army did not go 
back to the little upstate town of 
Warsaw, N. Y. In his energetic 


scurrying around Honolulu to for- 
ward—in the short time before he 
was to be shipped to Saipan—the 
cause of the society, his selfless en- 
thusiasm caught the attention of 





















the executive of a Hawaiian public 
services corporation. He was of- 
fered a public relations job when 
the war should be over. 

Upon his discharge, he married 
the gracious girl about whom he 
had so often confided to Sister 
Martha Mary and the nuns at Maui 
and in Honolulu; and took the 
Hawaiian post that was ready and 
waiting for him. Now he is a busy 
young executive in Honolulu. Bread 
cast on the waters that separate the 
islands, cast for the sake of the 
islands’ children, returned to him 
fourfold in the islands themselves. 
And I'll wager that there are no 
children in the world who have 
more adopted “aunts” than Em- 
mett’s two little boys. 


Muce of the story of the nuns 
and the G.I.’s I told Father Gerald 
as we sat looking over the lough 
that separates the parish of St. Pat- 
rick and St. Brigid that is the land 
of Ireland. Father has the gift of 
gentle silence that is of the being 
of St. Francis. I did not know what 
he was thinking. My own thoughts 
were that there should be twenty 
Emmetts and twenty Sister Martha 
Marys in the lonely dioceses of 
America, where Catholics are scat- 
tered and there is only Mass and a 
brief Sunday School hour. I thought 
of my own personal Bishop—whose 
name I use wherever I am when it 
reads N in the first remembrance 
of the Canon of the Mass. I wished 
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with all my heart that a nun might 
join with a Catholic layman to pro- 
vide Catholic reading for the Indian 
children in his farflung 35,000-mile 
diocese. I thought of the Negro 
children in the dioceses of the deep 
South and of the missionary chap- 
els with no parochial schools in the 
so-called Bible belt... . 

Father Gerald aroused me from 
my reverie. “Doran,” he said quiz- 
zically, “I never really knew what 
G.I. stood for.” 

“Why, Government Issue, that’s 
all, Father. It was stamped on 
everything we had. All our equip- 
ment had to be government issue— 
G.I.—so it ended up with our call- 
ing ourselves G.I. or G.I.’s.” 

“Doran,” said Father Gerald then, 
“I wonder how well you still remem- 
ber your Catechism—the penny 
Catechism?” I stared at him; but 
he was very serious. “‘ ‘How are you 
made, Doran?’ ” 

“I am made to the image and 
likeness of God,’” I said glibly 
enough, if a little shyly. 

“I was meditating,” said Father 
slowly and gently, “after you had 
finished telling me of the nuns and 
the young soldiers on what G.I. 
meant. It didn’t altogether mean 
Government Issue, Doran. The 
nuns and the soldiers were alike 
G.I. but in a deeper, truer way. G.I. 
in their case, Doran, meant—God’s 
Image. For, ‘Whoever receives one 
such little child for My sake, re- 
ceives Me.’” 














Tue Metropolitan Opera House in 
New York opened its 1950-1951 sea- 
son on November 6th, with Verdi’s 
Opera, Don Carlo, which had not 
been heard previously in New York 
for twenty-three years. It was a 
great success and was repeated to 
capacity audiences several times in 
the following weeks. It was beau- 
tifully staged and all the roles were 
artistically sung. We do not look 
for historical accuracy in stage pres- 
entations of historical characters, 
whether on the dramatic stage or in 
opera. Shakespeare exercised con- 
siderable liberty in his immortal 
historical plays. 

It is unfortunate, however, that 
in the case of the Opera Don Carlo, 
the principal characters are all 
Catholics, a King of Spain, his third 
wife, and his son by his first mar- 
riage, who have been maligned 
and misrepresented by controversial 
writers for three centuries or more. 
The king is Philip II of Spain, one- 
time husband of the Catholic Queen, 
Mary Tudor of England. Then, late 
in his reign, he sent the so-called 
Invincible Armada against England. 
For these two reasons chiefly Philip 
was hated in England. 

In Germany the history of Philip, 
his family and his policy was dis- 
torted by the poet Schiller in his 
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play Don Carlos, because of his re- 
sentment against Philip who had re- 
vived the Spanish Inquisition which 
stopped the spread of Lutheranism 


in Spain. The Netherlands, too, 
ruled by Philip, had grave cause to 
hate him because of the cruelty of 
the Duke of Alva, whom Philip had 
appointed governor of the Low 
Countries. 


Tue libretto of Verdi’s Opera is 
based on Schiller’s play. In the pro- 
gram notes, in answer to the ques- 
tion: “What is Don Carlo all 
about?” we are told that, “superfi- 
cially, it is a story of forbidden love 
and vengeful jealousy.” Don Carlo 
(the Italian form of Carlos) is rep- 
resented as a personable young man 
who had been engaged to Elizabeth 
of Valois, daughter of Catherine de 
Medici and Henry II, King of 
France, but Philip himself married 
Elizabeth to bring about secure 
peace between France and Spain. 
In the Opera there is much beau- 
tiful singing about the love of Don 
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Carlo for Elizabeth, but the Queen 
is a loyal and faithful wife and per- 
suades Carlo to forget about her 
and devote his energy to freeing the 
oppressed people of Flanders. This 
idea is a secondary theme of the 
Opera, that Don Carlo and his as- 
sociates are opposed to Philip’s rul- 
ing the Netherlands. 


Now, just briefly, what are the 
facts about Philip and his son? Don 
Carlo was just fourteen years and 
seven months old at the time of his 
father’s marriage to Elizabeth. 
Therefore Philip’s supposed jeal- 
ousy of his son may be dismissed as 
an improbable part of the legend 
created by his enemies (Philip II, 
by William Thomas Walsh). 

In the Opera there is a superbly 
sung scene between Philip and the 
Grand Inquisitor, wherein the king 
says his son has taken up arms 
against him and he plans to put him 
to death, and he asks the Inquisitor: 
“If to his death I send my son—am 
I absolved?” The Inquisitor agrees 
to absolve him, but demands that 
Rodrigo, also, must be killed be- 
cause he is an enemy of the King 
and of the true Faith. Here we have 
an objectionable travesty of Cath- 
olic doctrine and practice. 

Right here let me say that we 
hold no brief for the Spanish In- 
quisition, though we know it has 
been painted in too lurid colors by 
our enemies. Nor do we maintain 
that Philip was a lily-white saint. 
But any Catholic schoolboy knows 
that the Church does not give per- 
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mission for murder and absolve the 
murderer before the crime! 

Again, briefly, the facts are that 
Philip made valiant efforts to win 
the affection of his son and to gain 
for him the respect of the Spanish 
people. But Carlo was a difficult 
boy and young man. He did actu- 
ally plot against the life of his fa- 
ther and others. Finally, the King 
confined him to his own apartment, 
where he was guarded and given 
every care. There is no evidence 
that Philip wanted to kill him or 
that he made any attempt to do so. 
Carlo became ill and died a natural 
death in 1568. 

In the Opera, at the end of the last 
act, Philip is about to kill his son 
when the ghost of Philip’s father, 
Charles V, appears and carries off 
Don Carlo into the cloister of a mon- 
astery.. And the curtain falls. 


P senses very few who hear this 
Opera and enjoy the music and the 
beautiful scenes notice the histori- 


cal inaccuracies. It was said long 
ago that in Germany the people go 
to the Opera to hear the story, in 
Italy they go for the sake of the 
music, and in the United States they 
go to hear the singers. But even 
in the United States the story has 
some importance and we have a 
feeling that even though the present 
singers in Don Carlo are superb and 
most of the music is tuneful, the 
predecessors of today’s manager let 
the dust gather on this Opera be- 
cause they felt that its story would 
be offensive to Catholics. 
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Heart of Paul 
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I was scared of St. Paul. I was 
scared for years, nay, for decades. 
He was, I knew, “the Great Apostle 
of the Gentiles.” That had been 
dinned into my ears from the pul- 
pit. From the pulpit too I learned, 
without grasping what it meant, 
that he was “a vessel of election.” 
I learned as well, with still less 
understanding, and with a.. uncom- 
fortable feeling of awe, that he had 
been “caught up to the third 
heaven.” In the epistle at Mass, 
passages from St. Paul were often 
read, but seldom were they intelli- 
gible to me. As I grew older the 
impression deepened that St. Paul 
was for scholars and theologians 
and not for ordinary folk. 

Among the Apostles, I admired 
and loved St. Peter, while St. John’s 
special closeness to Christ charmed 
me. But there was no warmth in 
my heart for St. Paul. He seemed 
to lack the simplicity and homeli- 
ness of the other Apostles. I re- 
garded him as an “outsider.” And, 
when I came to read that he had 
on a public occasion withstood 
Peter, I thought of him, God for- 
give me, as a kind of Protestant! 


At school my knowledge of Paul 
was greatly increased but my feel- 
ing toward him remained the same. 
In our courses of religious instruc- 
tion we read and “learned,” chap- 
ter by chapter, the Acts of the 
Apostles. In the Acts, Paul figured 
largely. To me he seemed: to be 
forever making journeys or being 
“rushed upon” or stoned. He was 
nearly always in trouble. His 
speeches were long, and I had the 
impression that he spoke “at the 
top of his voice.” 

I saw that he was clever, as when 
he created dissension between the 
Pharisees and the Sadducees, at the 
moment both were attacking him. 
On a famous occasion he escaped 
immediate danger by declaring him- 
self to be a Roman citizen and 
appealing to Caesar. Somehow that 
appeal to Caesar didn’t sound right 
in Irish ears. His situation seemed 














For those others who too may be “scared” 
of St. Paul, may the revelation come of his 
great heart as it came to E. Boyd Barrett by 
the reading and pondering of Paul’s Epistles. 
Dr. Barrett, who wrote “The Blinding of 
Kevin Burke” for us some months ago, is the 
author of Shepherds in the Mist. 
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vaguely familiar. Was not an ap- 
peal to Caesar very like taking 
refuge in Dublin Castle? 


My religious instruction then, in- 
stead of bringing me nearer to 
Paul, had the opposite effect. The 
fault lay perhaps with my teachers 
who could have used some wonder- 
ful scenes in the Acts, such as Paul’s 
shipwreck off Malta, or Paul’s 
leave-taking of his Ephesus com- 
panions, to awaken admiration for 
him. The fault also lay in the fact 
that Paul’s humanity is not fully re- 
vealed in the Acts. Either Luke did 
not plumb the depths of Paul’s 
heart, or if he did, he was not in- 
spired to record his findings. In 
Luke’s history one fails to meet the 
whole man, Paul. Be that as it may, 
I was still unattracted by the 
Tarsian. 


I had not neglected my studies. 
Had I been quizzed on words and 
phrases in the Acts and asked to 
describe their significance in rela- 
tion to Paul I could have scored 


high points. How many readers of 
this story could face the quizzes, 
we Irish boys faced, on knowledge 
of Paul? Do the words that follow 
bring before readers memories of 
Paul? “Viper,” “basket,” “word 
sower,” “handkerchief and apron,” 
“oxen and _ garlands,” “girdle,” 
“Three Taverns,” “a great number 
of lamps.” 

Do the phrases that follow awak- 
en similar recollections? “Much 
learning doth make thee mad”; 
“take some meat for your health’s 
sake”; “in a little thou persuadest 
me to become a Christian”; “do thy- 
self no harm for we are all here”; 
“he continued his speech until 
midnight.” 

In spite of my book knowledge of 
Paul gathered from the Acts of the 
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Apostles, and from such informa- 
tion about him as I gleaned from 
sermons, I never thought of pray- 
ing to him. For me it is difficult to 
pray to a saint unless I like him, 
and Paul was not among the saints 
I liked. 

Of course I had come to rever- 
ence him as an Apostle, and to re- 
spect him profoundly for his he- 
roic virtue and lofty intellect. I 
knew his word was revealed truth, 
but I was far off from feeling that 
he was a friend and a brother. I 
was still scared of him and I had 
not contacted his humanity. | 
could not imagine myself asking 
him to help me in a Greek test, or 
to assist me to tell honestly in con- 
fession a sin I was ashamed of. 


Now. it is Paul’s way, as I learned 
later, “to comfort the feeble- 
minded, to support the weak, and 
to be patient toward all men,” and 
so, in spite of my obtuseness, Paul 
took notice of me. _ Not blaming me 
for misliking him, he became “weak 
with the weak,” and coaxed me in- 
to reading little bits of his Epistles. 
I only read the easy parts, hopping 
about from one place to another. 
But even this childish system had 
its results. 

I began to take notice of elements 
in Paul’s character that hadn’t 
attracted my attention before, and 
a kind of pity for Paul awoke in me. 
Whereas, hitherto, I had considered 
him a cocky individual with a lot 
of brass in his make-up, I now rec- 
ognized his genuine and deep humil- 
ity. Let each of us, he said, “esteem 
others as better than ourselves.” 

I had known, of course, of his 
great love for Christ, but now, for 
the first time, I realized the extra- 
ordinary tenderness and gentleness 
of that love. His love was far more 
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than the theological love of the 
mind and will, it was as human and 
delicate and sensitive as the love in 
a mother’s heart. Next I discovered 
more intimately the savage ill-treat- 
ment Paul had undergone. Beaten 
up, pushed around, “taken for 
rides,” left for dead, hounded, 
hated, called a lunatic! And in 
spite of all, he kept on working 
cheerfully, and bidding folk “Re- 
joice in the Lord!” How could I 


but feel much pity for such a man? 


My pity grew. In its wake a great 
interest arose in this little despised 
Jew who had the art of making 
marvelous friends as well as diabol- 
ical enemies. I saw him shuffling 
along the road in his old cloak, with 
a sack of books and parchments on 
his back, and hidden on his person 
a treasure of money that he was 
carrying to “saints in distress.” I 
saw him going back to places and 
cities where he had been before. 
That was a most significant fact. 
It meant that no one “had any- 
thing on him.” It meant that 
though a beggar he was not afraid 
or ashamed to return to beg again, 
for it was for others, not for himself 
that he begged. “Help those wom- 
en who have labored with me in 
the Gospel!” 

He loved the cheerful, quick giver 
and was glad for the giver’s sake. 
“Not that I seek the gift but I seek 
the fruit that may abound to your 
account.” He despised money as 
such and warned that “the desire 
of money is the root of all evils” 
but he had to get it for his poor 
brethren. To the rich he said “Be 
not high-minded! Give easily! 
Communicate to others!” And they 
gave generously, for they saw in 
Paul a lovableness that was still 
escaping me. 
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Time passed and then one day, 
Paul gained for me another impulse 
of grace. I took a notebook and a 
copy of the New Testament, and as 
I read through all Paul’s Epistles, 
skipping the difficult stuff, I care- 
fully wrote down all the things Paul 
said about kindness, charity, mercy, 
hospitality, and kindred things. The 
bits of advice, having to do with 
neighborliness, that came from his 
heart were jotted down; a hundred 
items in all. 

Now, I had before me, 
words, feelings, thoughts, about 
human love and goodness. I read 
and re-read and pondered. The kind 
deeds he wanted us to do and that 
he did himself came up in floating 
images. The great generous heart 
of Paul was opened up and I could 
see in. At last I had found Paul, 
the man. He was hidden from me 
no more. He, whom for a lifetime 
I had feared and disliked as being 
alien, aloof, a distant person, was, 
as I at last discovered, the loving- 
est, dearest man in the world. Ina 
revelation as sudden as his own 
divine experience near Damascus, 
the little Jew was become my dear, 
warm-hearted friend; my brother, 
whose help I would always love to 
invoke. 

That collection of a hundred 
“quotes”; Alas! that it is so un- 
wieldy even to move into view; so 
impossible to comment upon or de- 
scribe! All the high inspiration of 
Christ’s lesson of love is in it—the 
thought translated into smiles and 
words of comfort and kindly gifts 
and touching human ways and 
courtesies. In that grammar of 
Christian Brotherhood that I copied 
are, of course, Paul’s classical pas- 
sages: “If I speak with the tongues 
of men and of angels .. .”; “If I 
should distribute all my goods . . .”; 


Paul’s 
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“Now there remaineth . . .”; “Char- 
ity is patient...” But other pas- 
sages are there, some less well 
known to people (as they were im- 
perfectly known to me), having to 


_ do with consideration for others, 


hospitality, truthfulness and honor, 
thoughtfulness, “lending a hand,” 
and kindred themes, all redolent of 
love and friendliness. 

The “quotes” are sparks flying 
off the central fire of Paul’s general 
lesson: “Be ye kind to one another, 
merciful, forgiving one another 
even as God hath forgiven you in 
Christ.” Whether his words are 
addressed to wives or to thieves, to 
merchants or to bishops, his theme 
is ever the same: “Bear ye one an- 
other’s burdens: and so you will 
fulfill the law of Christ!” 


Pau dreamed of an idyllic broth- 
erhood, all of us living in gentle 
peace and mutual love; no lying; 
no thieving; no arguing or conten- 
tion; no sharp business practices; 
no lawsuits among ourselves; all 
distress, mental and physical, being 
alleviated through charity. For 
sinners all-out mercy; for strangers 
a warm welcome; for young and 
old alike consideration. “An ancient 
man rebuke not, but entreat him as 
a father.” “Provoke not your chil- 
dren to indignation, lest they be 
discouraged.” “Husbands love your 
wives and be not bitter toward 
them.” “Let no man overreach or 
circumvent his brother in business.” 

In regard to a public sinner, he 
said: “You should rather forgive 
him and comfort him, lest perhaps 
such a one be swallowed up with 
overmuch grief ...I beseech you 
that you should confirm your char- 
ity toward him.” If anyone ever 
knew how to deal with folk, Paul 
did. He had the secret of that art 


and he revealed it to us in his max- 
im: “the love of our neighbor 
worketh no evil.” 

Among us, members of Christ’s 
Mystical Body, there should be no 
lawsuits, no contention, no slander! 
Of litigious Christians he com- 
plains: “brother goeth to law with 
brother and that before unbelievers 
. . . why do you not rather take 
wrong? Why do you not rather 
suffer yourselves to be defrauded?” 
To the quarrelsome he says: “avoid 
foolish questions and genealogies 
and contentions and strivings about 
the law. For they are unprofitable 
and vain . . . contend not in words 
for it is to no profit but to the sub- 
verting of the hearers.” To critics 
of their brothers he remarks se- 
verely: “But thou, why judgest thou 
thy brother? Or thou, why dost 
thou despise thy brother? For we 
shall all stand before the judgment 
seat of Christ!” 

Behind every reproof Paul utters 
one hears the echo of his sensitive 
plaint. “Am I become your enemy 
because I tell you the truth?” 


Prvw's doctrine of giving is a sub- 
lime merry-go-round; a kind of 
Hegelian contradiction. He wants 
us to give “with simplicity” and 
“with cheerfulness” to relieve dis- 
tress; at the same time he shrinks 
from reducing us, the givers, to 
suffering. In his tender charity he 
wants us all to be happy; givers and 
receivers alike having a sufficiency! 
He says to us, givers: “For I mean 
not that others should be eased and 
you burdened, but an equality... . 
In the present time let your abun- 
dance supply their want, that their 
abundance also may supply your 
want, and that there may be an 
equality.” 

Then, he quotes Exodus to indi- 
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cate the ideal he aims at: “he that 
had much had nothing over: he 
that had little had no want.” Ri- 
valry in giving did not displease 
him: “your emulation hath pro- 
voked many,” he wrote. And again: 
“wherefore show ye to them, in the 
sight of the churches, the evidence 
of your charity, and of our boasting 
on your behalf.” 

To think first of others; to be 
mindful of the ills of others; to be 
selfless and to find our joy in 
brotherhood was Paul’s constant 
theme. “Let the charity of brother- 
hood abide in you”; “Let no man 
seek his own but that which is an- 
other’s”; “Let each one not con- 
sider the things that are his own 
but those that are other men’s.” 
Such were the outpourings of his 
kind heart. “Remember them that 
are in bands, as if you were bound 
with them!” 

And he puts his high ideal of 
love before all men, saints and sin- 
ners alike. Hear the amazing advice 
he gives to the thief! “He that stole, 
let him now steal no more: but 
rather let him labor, working with 
his hands the thing which is good, 
that he may have something to give 
to him that suffereth need!” 

Who else ever thought, who ever 
thinks today, of telling a robber to 
get busy and take a job so as to 
have money to give away in charity? 
What an insight that piece of advice 
gives us into the wonderful mind 
and heart of Paul! 


T. me it was a blessed discovery 
to find Paul, not austere and unap- 
proachable, but another humble, 
courteous, considerate Francis of 
Assisi. Millions, no doubt, had made 
the same discovery before me, but 
that fact only enhanced my joy. 
How solicitous he was about his 
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dear Timothy’s “frequent infirmi- 
ties.” How nice of him to advise: 
“do not still drink water but take 
a little wine.” How thoughtful he 
was about Zenas and Apollo whom 
Titus was to send to him. “Let noth- 
ing be wanting to them,” he orders. 

On his way Romeward, when the 
wreck happened, he took charge of 
and protected the soldiers and 
sailors. “I pray you take some 
meat for your health’s sake,” he 
told them, adding: “there shall not 
an hair of the head of any of you 
perish!” Stout-hearted as well as 
kind-hearted, he was a true “bud- 
dy.” 

“Esteeming others as better than 
himself,” Paul was not jealous of 
the glory of the other Apostles, nor 
of Apollo, nor of the hero Epaphro- 
ditus, “his brother, fellow-laborer 
and fellow-soldier.” He tells the 
Philippians to receive Epaphro- 
ditus “with all joy ... and treat him 
with honor such as he is.” Paul 
placed on record how “for the work 
of Christ he came to the point of 
death, delivering his life that he 
might fulfill that which on your 
part was wanting to my service.” 
God in his mercy spared Epaphro- 
ditus’ life and Paul claims that it 
was a mercy for him too “lest I 
should have sorrow on sorrow.” 


| advance of Francis of Assisi, 
the great heart of Paul embraced 
all men as brothers, seeing no dis- 
tinction between races, or social 
grades. In his tolerance he was 
color-blind, as indeed we all should 
be. “There is,” he teaches, “neither 
Gentile nor Jew, circumcision 


nor uncircumcision, Barbarian nor 
Scythian, bond nor free, but Christ 
is all and in all.” 

And long in advance of St. Bene- 
dict, Paul kept open house. 


All 
































were equally welcome. “Pursue 
hospitality,” he insisted, nor would 
he have for bishop any man who 
was not a kindly host. He tells us 
to “receive another as Christ also 
received you.” And he ventures to 
say a thing, which, were a modern 
preacher to repeat he would be 
smiled at as credulous and super- 
stitious: “Hospitality do not forget, 
for by this some, being not aware 
of it, have entertained angels!” 


0. an occasion Paul had to solve 
a most difficult problem of human 
relations. I refer to the incident to 
illustrate how tactful, as well as 
generous, Paul was. 

While prisoner in Rome he be- 
friended and converted to the faith 
a runaway servant Onesimus, who 
absconded with his master’s money. 
Paul, in his goodness of heart, and 
joy, came to love the rascal. He, 
though now a Christian, was still a 
fugitive from justice and should be 
returned to his master, Philemon, a 
noble citizen of Colossa. What was 
Paul to do? Paul did not consider 
himself bound to send back Onesi- 
mus but he decided to do so; how- 
ever he also decided to send along 
a letter to be delivered by the run- 
away thief. 

The letter — was ever so tactful 
and beautiful a letter written? In 
it he greets Philemon and praises 
his well-known charity. “I have 
had great joy and consolation in thy 
charity.” He describes himself to 
Philemon as “an old man and now 
a prisoner also of Christ.” Then he 
approaches the trouble spot. “I be- 
seech thee for my son whom I have 
begotten in my bands, Onesimus, 
who hath been hitherto unprofitable 
to thee, but now is profitable both 
to thee and to me.” Paul tells with 
quiet dignity how he could have 
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kept Onesimus to serve himself, but 
“without thy counsel I would do 
nothing; that thy good deed might 
not be as it were of necessity, but 
voluntary.” 


As his charity gathers momentum 
Paul goes on to ask Philemon to re- 
ceive Onesimus “again, forever .. . 
not now as a servant but instead of 
a servant, a most dear brother, espe- 
cially to me . . . if therefore thou 
count me a partner, receive him as 
myself.” 

In concluding Paul generously as- 
sumes the debt that Onesimus in- 
curred: “And if he hath wronged 
thee in anything, or is in thy debt, 
put that to my account.” Full of 
confidence, he adds, “I know that 
thou wilt also do more than I say!” 

I once thought that a man who 
had been “caught up into paradise 
and heard secret words which it is 
not granted to man to utter” could 
not be interested in little things and 
little people; but here I saw such a 
man humiliating himself before a 
mere Italian “Count,” in order to 
save a runaway thief from the lash! 


Wis a man has a heart of gold, 
and is forced to part from the com- 
panions whom he loves, and who 
love him in turn, a scene is inevi- 
table. The touching melodrama of 
“the girdle” comes to mind. 

Paul on his last journey to Je- 
rusalem, his via dolorosa, stops 
with Philip and his four daughters 
at Caesarea. Friends crowd in and 
among them the prophet Agabus. 
All surround Paul, embracing him, 
and exchanging affectionate greet- 
ings. Then, to the astonishment of 
everyone, Agabus takes Paul’s 
girdle and with it binds his own 
hands and feet! Silence falls. 
Agabus raises his voice and fore- 
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tells the chains and sufferings that 
await Paul in the Holy City. 

Shocked at the prophecy, Philip 
and his daughters and the faithful 
present begin to weep, imploring 
Paul not to continue on the journey. 
The display of so much grief and 
affection overwhelms the humble 
saint. He feels his heart breaking. 
“What do you mean,” he cries, in 
his anguish, “weeping and afflicting 
my heart?” Then the thought of 
the Master, ever present in his 
mind, arises before him and he 
says: “I am ready not only to be 
bound but also to die in Jeru- 
salem for the name of the Lord 
Jesus!” 


Pasinti ponder, and will ponder to 
the end of time over Paul’s immor- 
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tal analysis of charity, which begins 
“Charity is patient” (I Cor. xiii. 4). 
The analysis is sweet, comprehen- 
sive, vivid and unexpected. It is 
one of those perfect analyses that 
gives a living picture, with no de- 
tail missing. In this case the pic- 
ture of a perfect human heart. 
Whose heart did Paul paint?) He 
did not know it, but it was a self- 
portrait, a picture of his own true 
heart. That heart was patient and 
kind, was it not? It was not envi- 
ous, perverse, or puffed up. It was 
not ambitious, or selfish or irritable. 
It rejoiced in truth, did it not? Yes! 
Paul’s brave heart bore all things, 
endured all things, ever hoping, 
ever believing, and never failing. 
In love and by love it fulfilled the 


law! 


There Is No Silence 


By SisTER HELEN DoLorEs SWEENEY, C.S.J. 


T ueae is no silence in Gethsemani. 
There is the terrifying sum 


Of all the world’s 


Long centuries of sound. 


There are the cries of suffering and pain, 
The shrieks incited by the wounds of sin. 
Each noise is so insistently distinct 

No one of them is cancelled out, 

And all are concentrated, 

Passing through 

The senses of one Man. 


But we can hear 
Only the gentle sound 
Of Blood upon the ground. 





Communism 1s Anti-Russian 


By Nikita D. RoopKowsky 


I AM an American, born in Russia, 
and during my boyhood I saw some 
of the ugliest sides of Bolshevism. 
I was old enough to realize that the 
Communists were bent on destroy- 
ing everything that was good and 
truly national in the people of Rus- 
sia. In place of Christianity they 
substituted Marxism, and even tried 
to change the positive traits of the 
Russian character by playing upon 
the evil emotions of human beings. 

I have never considered the Soviet 
Union as Russia, and have always 
thought of the Russian people as be- 
ing conquered by a group of men 
who believed in an anti-Russian and 
an un-Christian way of life. Later 
in America when I studied the po- 
litical philosophy and the history of 
Communism, I came more and more 
to the conclusion that Communists 
should never be identified with Rus- 
sians, and that the Soviet Union is 
not Russia. 

In fact, the men in the Kremlin 
are the greatest enemy of the Rus- 
sian people, just as they are the 
enemy of the rest of mankind. 

I have been writing on this sub- 
ject since 1931. Therefore, it has 
been rather a shock to me when in 
the years following the Second 
World War American writers on 
political affairs started to ascribe 


Russian nationalism to the Soviet 
leaders and to confuse the aims 
of International Communism with 
those of national Russia. 

This confusion is especially pain- 
ful to Russian D.P’s. in America, 
who only a few years ago were suf- 
fering under the yoke of Commu- 
nism, and many of whom bear scars 
inflicted during tortures in Commu- 
nist prisons. They know too well 
that the Communists mock every- 
thing sacred to the Russian spirit, 
and that the Soviet rulers do not 
represent the real interests of the 
Russian people, in fact they con- 
stantly act against them. 

The identification of Russians 
with Communists is contrary to 
fact. Communist teaching is not 
Russian in origin but is a product of 
Western European thought. It is 
a combination of nineteenth century 
German philosophy with that of 
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British political economy, and some 
of the ideas of French Socialism. 
This fact was stressed by Lenin 
himself and is pointed out in all So- 
viet textbooks on the subject. The 
reason why Monsignor Sheen called 
his book Communism and the Con- 
science of the West (1948) is be- 
cause the official philosophy of the 
Soviet Union has grown out of the 
irreligious thought of Western civi- 
lization. The West is responsible 
for what is going on behind the Iron 
Curtain since its ideas guide the 
Soviet leaders. 


Win the exception of a small 
group of intellectuals, Russians 
have never accepted Communist 
ideology. This is attested by the 
fact that members of the Commu- 
nist Party represent not more than 
five per cent of the population of the 
Soviet Union. We should also re- 
member that when Communism 
grasped power by violence over Rus- 
sia in 1917, it was supported by a 
minority of the Russian population. 
This is shown by the results of the 
election to the National Constituent 
Assembly, held in November, 1917, 
in the weeks following Lenin’s seiz- 
ure of power. This election was 
conducted in accord with the demo- 
cratic idea of equal, direct, univer- 
sal, and secret suffrage. Less than 
one-fourth of the total vote was cast 
for the Bolshevik party. The total 
vote cast was 41,686,876, of which 
the Communists obtained 9,844,637 
votes. 

Because the majority of the dele- 
gates opposed Communism, Red 
soldiers with rifles, acting on direct 
orders from Lenin, disbanded the 
Constituent Assembly on January 
20, 1918. We should not forget either 
that a great percentage of those who 
voted for Lenin’s party in 1917 were 
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in complete ignorance of Commu- 
nist teaching. The only group which 
knew what Communism was about 
were the members of the Commu- 
nist Party, and there were 200,000 
of them at the time of the Bolshevik 
Revolution in 1917. 

In fact, due to the general lack of 
education in the masses of the Rus- 
sian people, the main ideas of Com- 
munism such as the tenets of dia- 
lectical materialism were as much 
above their comprehension as those 
of the theory of relativity. Recog- 
nizing this situation, Lenin played 
on such universal emotions as envy 
and hatred. This is evinced by two 
of the Bolshevik slogans which had 
the greatest appeal in the slums of 
the large cities, namely, “plunder 
the plunderers” and “peace to the 
huts and war to the palaces.” 

Promises of land for the peasants 
helped win the support of a part of 
the rural population to the Commu- 
nist side. This promise was made 
by party leaders with the full real- 
ization that it would later be repu- 
diated, and that in accord with their 
long-range program the land would 
be taken from the peasants and they 
would forcibly be put on collective 
farms. 

Therefore, when the face of Bol- 
shevism was realized by its support- 
ers in 1917, the Communist leaders 
had to rely only on party members 
and the secret police (GPU now 
MVD). 


Tm continuous resistance of the 
Russian people to Communist dic- 
tatorship is irrefutable proof that 
Communism was imposed upon the 


Russian people by force. Evidence 
of this resistance can be found in 
such historical facts as the Civil 
War of 1917-1920 with its millions 
of casualties, the struggle of the 
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peasantry against collectivization, 
and the sabotage of factory workers. 

Professor Pitirim A. Sorokin of 
Harvard says that “according to the 
most conservative estimate, which 
certainly understates the real num- 
ber, during the years 1917 to 1922, 
at least 600,000 (!) persons were 
executed. Executions during the 
subsequent years, especially from 
1929 to 1935, have also to be counted 
by the tens of thousands” (Pitirim 
A. Sorokin, Social and Cultural Dy- 
namics. 1937, Vol. II, p. 601). Chief 
of Soviet Political Police, L. Beria, 
states in his pamphlet that during 
the purge of 1936-1938 the number 
of persons arrested was 19 millions 
(Mark Vishniak, “The Red Terror,” 
The New Leader, May 28, 1949). 
Professor Sorokin stated in 1937 
that “during the eighteen years’ of 
the Russian Revolution, at least 20% 
of the grown-up population of Rus- 
sia (many millions) were arrested 
and imprisoned. ... During the 
years of the famous five-year plans 
alone at least 2,000,000 peasants 
were uprooted and banished to the 
lumber camps and other places of 
slow death! Abroad now there are at 
least 1,500,000” (Sorokin, op. cit.). 


A weesen indication of the struggle 
of the Russian people against Com- 
munism is the millions of prisoners 
confined to labor camps. U. S. Gov- 
ernment publications give estimates 
of the number of these prisoners as 
ranging from 6,000 to 14,000,000 
(Communism in Action, 79th Con- 
gress, 2d session House Document 
No. 754, 1946, pp. 55-56). Finally, 
the mass surrenders of the red sol- 
diers in the beginning of the war 
with Germany in 1941 and their 
subsequent willingness to join the 
German forces showed their hatred 
of the Communist Government. 
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During the first four months of 
the war more than 2,000,000 sol-* 
diers of the Soviet Army surren- 
dered to the Germans. Among the 
Soviet prisoners many desired to 
fight with Germany against the So- 
viet Union. Mr. Wallace Carroll 
states in Life that there were about 
800,000. Soviet citizens in the Ger- 
man Army (Wallace Carroll, “It 
Takes a Russian to Beat a Russian,” 
Life, December 19, 1949). However, 
the Russians soon realized that the 
Germans were not their liberators, 
but pitiless conquerors who would 
enslave and mistreat them. Resist- 
ance to the invasion ensued, the Ger- 
mans started to suffer reverses, and 
finally were expelled from the So- 
viet Union. 


I HAVE seen only bewilderment on 
the faces of Russian refugees from 
the Soviet Union when they read in 
the American press that Stalin and 
other members of the Politburo are 
Russian nationalists. It is too well 
known among Russians that the 
men in Moscow have always been 
anti-Russian in their actions as well 
as their beliefs. 

It is common knowledge that in 
the beginning of the First Great 
War, Lenin urged Russian socialists 
to work for the German victory over 
Russia, and that after the overthrow 
of the Tsarist Government in March, 
1917, Lenin did not hesitate to ac- 
cept German assistance and German 
gold to conduct his propaganda for 
the Communist revolution. He was 
also given permission by the Ger- 
man authorities to go through Ger- 
many to Russia in a sealed car, al- 
though these two countries were at 
war. A little research would pro- 
duce further examples in the same 
vein. 

Thus both Lenin and Stalin ex- 
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pressed in writing their delight in 
Russian defeats at the hands of the 
Japanese in 1904. In 1918 Lenin 
was willing to sacrifice Soviet power 
if it would bring about a revolution 
in Germany. He considered that 
Germany represented a better base 
for world revolution than Russia. 


T ene is no evidence that any of 
the twelve members of the Polit- 
buro, the ruling body of the Soviet 
Union, harbors any Russian nation- 
alistic feelings. Stalin is a native of 
Georgia, a country which the Rus- 
sian Empire annexed from Persia in 
1813. From a cultural or a racial 
standpoint Georgians have much 
less in common with Russians than 
the Irish have with the English. 
Stalin’s formative years were spent 
in the Caucasus when it was ruled 
by Russian Viceroy Prince Golitsyn 
who pursued a policy of Russifica- 
tion of the Caucasus and discrimi- 
nation against Georgians and Ar- 
menians. 

Thus, it is more likely than not 
that Stalin is emotionally inimical 
to Russian people as such. Lavrenti 
Beria, the head of the MVD (Soviet 
secret police) whom many political 
observers consider an heir to 
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untrue as Russia had free cities, as 
Novgorod of the sixteenth century, 
ruled by town meetings. That Rus- 
sians wanted political liberties is at- 
tested by Russian art and literature 
with their emphasis on the social 
problem and their criticisms of au- 
tocratic rule. Zemstvos, the pro- 
vincial assemblies for local self-gov- 
ernment were established in 1864 
and had considerable influence in 
educating Russians in democratic 
methods. 


I. is usually forgotten that many 
characteristics which are ascribed 
to Russians are in reality caused by 
the nature of the Soviet regime, and 
would appear in any racial group 
subjugated to Communist rule. 
Thus confessions of the accused at 
Communist trials are explained as 
manifestations of some mysterious 
urge of the Russian soul. The fal- 
lacy of this view is shown by the 
fact that typically “Russian” con- 
fessions were obtained by the Com- 
munists at recent trials in Hungary 
and Bulgaria. 

ih People sometimes ask me why So- 
| viet expansion follows the lines of 
Imperial Russia. The answer is 
that the reasons behind Soviet ex- 


Stalin’s power, is also Georgian. | pansion are distinct from those of 
Anastas Mikoyan, another member \}national Russia. The motive for ac- 
of the Politburo, is a native of Ar- § quiring new territories for Russia 


menia. Other members of this rul- 


| 
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prior to the revolution of 1917 was 


ing body because of their revolu. pure nationalism, no different from 


tionary past and indoctrination in 
the international philosophy o 


d 


the nationalism 


of other great 
powers of that time. On the other 


Communism could never be accused > hand, the driving force of Soviet ag- 


of Russian nationalistic tendencies. 


From the standpoint of Russian cul- | 


ture they are what Arnold J. Toyn- 
bee calls “creatures of an alien un- 
derworld.” 

I have heard it remarked that 
Russians do not understand or want 
political freedom. This is patently 


gression is international Commu- 
nism which has nothing to do with 
\ the Russian past or interests. 

As in human relationships we 
judge differently the same acts if 
the motivating, driving force behind 
them is different, so we must not be 
misled by the outward likeness of 
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the patterns of Soviet expansion to 
those of old-fashioned imperialism. 
The resemblance is as superficial as 
the one existing between some cas- 
ual motion of an arm or body with 
the same motion made as a part of 
a religious ritual. 

In the above discussion I do not 
deny that there is a feeling of na- 
tionalism among the masses of Rus- 
sians in the U.S.S.R., but I should 
like to stress that practically all the 
manifestations of nationalism in the 
Soviet Union were permitted by the 
party for tactical reasons and were 
brought about mainly by war or by 
preparation for past or future 
armed conflicts. Nationalism re- 
vealed itself in the glorification of 
former military leaders, in movies 
exalting incidents in Russian his- 
tory; in the establishment of rigid 
ranks in the army, etc. It was of 
accidental character and in these 
forms could never affect or change 
the international nature of Commu- 
nism. In the meantime, the patri- 
otic emotions of the people were 
successfully channeled by the rulers 
in Moscow to strengthen the official 
international ideology. 


Te fact that the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church now enjoys a certain de- 
gree of toleration in the U.S.S.R. can 
also be regarded as a tactical move 
on the part of the Communists. 
They find it advantageous to use its 
facilities to combat other religions 
and to acquire the sympathy of Or- 
thodox groups in the Balkans and 
the Near East. This tactical tolera- 
tion does not mean that the Com- 
munists have changed their attitude 
toward religion. No Party member 
is permitted to attend church or to 
partake of the Sacraments. 

Indeed, Christianity and Commu- 
nism are as incompatible now as 
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they were in the early days of the 
Soviet regime. It is foolish to con- 
sider the foregoing sufferance of the 
Orthodox Church as a sign that the 
Soviet Union is less Communistic. 
The Ottoman Empire did not cease 
to be Mohammedan by granting cer- 
tain political rights (much greater 
than the ones accorded to Orthodox 
believers in the U.S.S.R.) to their 
Orthodox Christian subjects in the 
eighteenth century. 

It is significant that Russians out- 
side the Iron Curtain feel that the 
Orthodox Church in the Soviet 
Union is a tool of the men in the 
Kremlin. These Russians under 
the leadership of their prelates and 
priests repudiated the Church in the 
U.S.S.R. as an institution fostered 
by a godless regime. 

There is no indication in Soviet 
periodicals or textbooks that Com- 
munism has begun to be Russian in- 
stead of international. Real Rus- 
sian national and religious aspira- 
tions are as rigidly stamped out in 
the Soviet Union as is the name 
“Russia.” In official Soviet docu- 
ments or pronouncements the Com- 
munist state is always referred to 
as the U.S.S.R. 


ie conclusion I should like to make 
two points. First, I feel that the 
Holy See has always taken cogni- 
zance of the fact that Communism 
was imposed on the Russian people 
by a small minority. How else could 
we interpret the words of Pope Pius 
XI when he says: “For them We 
cherish the warmest paternal affec- 
tion. We are well aware that not a 
few of them groan beneath the yoke 
imposed on them by men who in 
very large part are strangers to the 
real interests of the country. We 
recognize that many others were de- 
ceived by fallacious hopes. We 
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blame only the system, with its au- 
thors and abettors who considered 
Russia the best-prepared field for 
experimenting with a plan elabo- 
rated decades ago, and who from 
there continue to spread it from one 
end of the world to the other” 
(“Atheistic Communism,” March 
19, 1937). 
nO 

ECOND, identification of the Soviet 
Union with Russia and a loose appli- 
cation of the term “Russian” to 
what should be called “Communist” 
or “Soviet,” is not only incorrect but 
also harmful and dangerous. It is 
harmful because it obscures the in- 
ternational nature of Communism 
and stands in the way of a proper 
understanding of the Soviet menace. 

This practice is dangerous to the 
national interests of the United 


States. It is so because by thinking 
of the Soviet Union as a national 
state one implicitly underestimates 
the Soviet’s greatest weapon, name- 
ly, the international appeal of Com- 
munism. We must always remem- 
ber that in confusing the fundamen- 
tal ideas about Communism, we 
weaken our stand in the fight 
against this anti-Christian system. 

In case of a war between the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
the most powerful weapon America 
can have is an appeal to the Rus- 
sian people not to fight against those 
who wish to liberate them from 
Communist tyranny. This can be- 
come fully effective only if the 
American public are accustomed to 
regard Communism as a non-Rus- 
sian teaching, and the Soviet Union 
as an international state. 


In Hoc Signo 


By AVERY GILES 


T aurx the evil Antichrist is here 
To wage his war of wickedness and hate; 
The last great battle for the right draws near: 
Arise, believers, lest ye be too late! 


The spirit’s sword is yours to have and hold, 
The helmet of salvation cannot fail; 

The shield of faith is stalwart as of old, 
The whole armor of God must needs prevail! 


The hammer and the sickle turn to dross, 
Purged by the radiant glory of the cross! 
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German Rearmament 


By ERIK VON KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN 


F EW people in America suspected 
the difficulties which the problem of 
German rearmament would present. 
Of course, it was obvious from the 
beginning that the Soviet Union 
would protest sharply any such step 
since the people of Western Ger- 
many (the “Federal Republic”) 
form the only large and free nation 
on the Continent with a negligible 
percentage of Communists, while 
inevitably the French and Italian 
armies are honeycombed with sup- 
porters of the Stalinist ideology. 
But the German reaction actually 
came as a shock. Americans, Eng- 
lishmen and Frenchmen have vir- 
tually grown up with the notion that 
the Germans have a congenital love 
of war and barrack life, that goose- 
stepping forms their greatest de- 
light and that under these circum- 
stances they were just panting to 
get back into uniform. 

Needless to say, these assump- 
tions are pure myth. The writer of 
this article was in Germany during 
the first three days of September, 
1939, and he left the Third Reich 
convinced that it would be quickly 
defeated; mourning, despair and a 
tearful resignation characterized 
the Germany entering World War 
Il. Women weeping, no music, no 
flowers nor any visible sign of en- 


thusiasm; the older men, like cattle 
on their way to the stockyards, 
hustled into trucks to registration 
offices where they were given minor 
military tasks. 

It was a picture of desolation 
which prompted me to a hasty esti- 
mate, and a false estimate it was: | 
had underrated the German feeling 
for Pflicht, for duty. I forgot that 
the German unlike the Latin can 
fight and die, fight hard and die 
heroically without an inner con- 
viction; an oath was extracted 
from him, commands were given, 
machinery was set in motion and 
he owed allegiance to that ma- 
chinery. 

Naturally things were entirely 
different in 1914 when the Germans 
were fully convinced that they 
fought a war of self-defense. In 
1939 they knew fairly well that they 
were not ranged against a coalition 
of world powers eager to avenge the 








Before this article is printed Erik von 
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country for another transcontinental lecture 
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assassination of an archduke; they 
realized that this time it was plain 
aggression. 

While a genuine enthusiasm 
drove them into war in 1914 and a 
totalitarian regime harnessed them 
to the yoke of Mars in 1939, the Ger- 
mans today are in a very reflective 
mood. After that war they were 
provided by the Western Allies with 
a democratically functioning parlia- 
mentary system and thus, naturally, 
the whims, feelings and sentiments 
of the masses are finding a concrete 
political expression. And since the 
masses are guided by emotional in- 
fluences rather than by abstract rea- 
soning, the decisions the parties 
have to take, if they want to receive 
the support of the masses and stay 
in power, by no means always re- 
flect the mature judgment of their 
leaders. 


Tue Germans, as I see it, and— 
contrary to foreign opinion—were 
never very bellicose and, owing to 
their experiences in the immediate 
past, they are today even less mili- 
taristically minded than they were 
fifteen or forty years ago. Now they 
have a positive dislike for military 
life and there is also a general re- 
luctance to take a definite position. 

The feeling is paramount that 
Western Germany will be the battle- 
field of World War III and M. Jules 
Moch, French Minister of War (who 
lost two sons in German concentra- 
tion camps) has publicly designated 
the area between the Rhine and the 
Elbe as the area “conquered by the 
Western Allies in World War II” 
and thus ideally fitted to serve as 
a glacis to the “real Western Eu- 
rope.” 

Let nobody mistake the German 
opposition to rearmament and re- 
militarization as pro-Communism. 
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The defeat of the Communist Party 
in the last elections despite univer- 
sal misery — they scored between 
two and three per cent of all votes— 
is ample evidence of the German re- 
jection of Sovietism. 

How then can we explain the 
stand of the masses? The reasons 
for this apparent “change of mind” 
in a direction contrary to the best 
interests of our Western Christian 
civilization are so different that it 
will be wise to make an inventory 
of the arguments supporting the 
Ohne Mich (“include me out!”) 
stand of the average German: 


Ascunewts based on Germany’s 
international situation: 

1. A German rearmament in its 
initial stage would lead to immedi- 
ate Russian intervention and thus 
Germany would be overrun by the 
Red Armies. The military recon- 
struction work would then be uti- 
lized by the Soviets. 

Therefore Germany should, be 
“remilitarized” only if an Allied 
Army of huge size be already sta- 
tioned in Western Germany, an 
army which could serve as an effi- 
cient protection against all eventu- 
alities. 

2. The “remilitarization” of West- 
ern Germany would result in similar 
measures being taken in Eastern 
Germany. Instead of a mere Volks- 
polizei (People’s Police), the East 
German would be pressed into the 
regular armed services. Then World 
War III would see either the mutual 
annihilation of all Germans or— 
what would be more likely—the 
wholesale transfer of the East Ger- 
man armed forces to remote battle- 
fronts: Persia, China, Turkey, etc. 
There the East Germans would be 
given a fine opportunity to die for 
Soviet imperialism. 
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3. World War III would end 
either with the supremacy of the 
Soviet Union and Sovietization, with 
the absolute rule of the United 
States and Americanization, or the 
total victory of Rome and Catholi- 
cization. No one of these results 
would be welcomed by the Protes- 
tant German. Perhaps they cannot 
be avoided but why go out of the 
way and die for causes one is not in- 
terested in? 


Ascunanrs based on Germany’s 
internal condition: 

1. Germany’s culture was so thor- 
oughly destroyed in the aerial war- 
fare that “there is nothing left to 
defend.” 

2. Property (houses, savings, fur- 
niture) have been wiped out to such 
an extent that the (readily admit- 
ted) “evils of Communism and the 
evils of an armed resistance offset 
one another.” 

3. “Remilitarization” means the 
revival of a Nazi-like spirit, the re- 
creation of a military caste, the es- 
tablishment of a body which could 
not possibly have a democratic or 
liberal structure. The Army in 
1933 failed by its passivism to stem 
the Nazi tide. 

4. Germany’s military honor has 
been systematically besmirched by 
the Western Powers. Innocent Ger- 
man officers have been hanged or 
jailed. Germans have been vilified 
as aggressors and as a war-crazy 
nation. No rearmament without a 
complete “restoration of German 
military honor” should ever be per- 
mitted. Germany must be restored 
as an equal in every respect: no 
Western community should dis- 
criminate against Germany. All or 
nothing. 

5. Germany could not possibly af- 
ford financially to rearm. 


| preeomcrae based on military rea- 
sons: 

1. It is too late to do anything 
now. Germany will be overrun and 
many people deported and executed. 
Why rouse the unnecessary ire of 
the Russians and increase these (in- 
evitable) losses? Why, on top of it 
all, add to this list of victims-to-be 
an indetermunate number of war 
casualties. 

2. A German army would not have 
a chance to defend Germany. It 
would have to retreat behind the 
Rhine and the Alps and would be 
used as a sad bunch of mercenaries 
defending nations whose goal it was 
in the last five years to suppress and 
oppress the Germans. 

3. The present proposition—indi- 
vidual German units fighting under 
alien command at various points on 
a long front—is militarily unfeasi- 
ble and impossible. The language 
problem alone would render these 
“battle units” absolutely useless. 


Saoreemrat arguments against 
the “West”: 

1. No reliance can be placed on 
the Western nations. The French 
cabinets come and go; the Ameri- 
cans are constantly revising their 
policies on the Continent and who 
knows whether the old isolationism 
will not gain the upper hand and 
the Germans be left holding the bag. 
The English are congenital ap- 
peasers. 

2. Allied policy in Germany has 
been so foolish, self-defeating and 
senseless (even from an egoistic 
Allied point of view) that no trust 
can be placed in nations which com- 
pletely lack common sense. 


N ATURALLY, not all Germans repeat 
all these arguments all the time. 
Some can be heard from Protes- 
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tants, some from ex-Nazis, many of 
them former Army and Navy offi- 
cers. There is also a minority ready 
to fight under all circumstances and 
this group is best represented 
among the (jobless) refugees from 
the East and the Berliners. But 
those standing for an unconditional 
military collaboration amount to no 
more than fifteen or twenty per cent 
of the total population of the Fed- 
eral Republic. 

The situation would be hopeless 
were it not for the fact that the 
Government in Bonn and especially 
Dr. Adenauer view the problem of 
German rearmament from an All- 
Western and Christian point of 
view. They want an effective and 
efficient German contribution to the 
defense of Europe, because they are 
convinced that without German co- 
operation a defeat of the Russians is 
almost impossible. 


K onnan ADENAUER is a practicing 
Catholic and, though a politician, a 
man of unimpeachable character. 
He was seventy-five years old on 
January 5th but he is as tough as 
a nail and an autocrat of the first 
order. He studied law, became 
Lord Mayor (Oberbirgermeister) of 
Cologne in 1917, a position he held 
until 1933 when he was dismissed 
by the Nazis for his prominent role 
in the Catholic Center Party. 

During the Nazi period Dr. 
Adenauer just managed to keep on 
the right side of the barbed wire. In 
February, 1946, he was elected 
President of the Christian Demo- 
cratic Union (CDU) in the British 
Zone and on September 15, 1949, he 
became Chancellor of the German 
Federal Republic. 

His office during the years of 
British occupation acquainted him 
well with the virtues but also with 
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the deficiencies of the British mind 
and, generally, he rates as a Franco- 
phile. He is on excellent terms with 
Robert Schuman, the German-born 
French Foreign Minister, but Schu- 
man, no less than he, has an internal 
political problem. These two states- 
men cannot act as they would be- 
cause in a parliamentary democracy 
even more than in a presidential! 
democracy (U. S. system) one has 
constantly to take party loyalty and 
public opinion into consideration. 

In France, just as in Germany, it 
is the Communist Party which 
proved Dr. Johnson right who had 
said that patriotism is the last 
refuge of the scoundrel; the PCF 
and the KPD are today the repre- 
sentatives of extreme nationalism 
with all its wicked prejudices, and 
this means anti-Germanism in 
France and Francophobia in Ger- 
many. Yet perhaps a more serious 
case is the similar spirit displayed 
by the Socialist (Social-Democratic) 
parties of the two countries, a spirit 
not entirely unlike that of the Com- 
munists but with the difference that 
the French Socialists in order to 
have a platform at all are still harp- 
ing on the remnant of Germano- 
phobia in France while the German 
Social Democrats under Dr. Schu- 
macher’s leadership (a party in op- 
position not in the government) are 
willing to collaborate with the West 
in a military way, provided absolute 
equality is given to Germany and 
that a very large and well equipped 
Allied army protect Western Ger- 
many during the highly critical 
period of rearmament. 

The fact that the Social Demo- 
crats of Germany have become the 
party of national pride and of thor- 
ough repudiation of an_ inferior 
status for Germany came as a sur- 
prise to their adulators in the 
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United States, but was expected by 
all those who know that nationalism 
and socialism always go together. 


Ox top of it all came the religious 
crisis in Germany, a sudden and 
somewhat unexpected rift between 
Catholics and Protestants caused 
partly by Niemoeller’s cry that the 
German Federal Republic was “con- 
ceived in Rome and born in Wash- 
ington,” but partly also by an acute 
sense of Protestant inferiority due 
to the fact that the Federal Repub- 
lic is forty-five per cent Catholic 
whereas the genuinely Protestant 
part of the German nation has been 
made a captive of the Democratic 
Republic, i.e., the Russian puppet 
government of the Eastern Zone. 

This rift led to the resignation of 
Dr. Heinemann, the Minister of the 
Interior, also a member of the CDU 
and an ardent Protestant. Nie- 
moeller stands uncompromisingly 
against all rearmament and he is 
driven no less by theological than 
by denominational reasons. He fears 
Rome more than Moscow and 
naively, very naively, believes Wash- 
ington to be in the service of Rome! 

One must add in all fairness that 
his stand has led also to an internal 
rift within German Protestantism 
and that the Evangelical forces of 
Germany today are split politically 
between a tiny pro-Communist 
wing, which is unconditionally 
against rearmament, a very large 
group in the Socialist camp which 
admits conditional rearmament and, 
finally, a liberal, right-wing group 
in the so-called Free Democratic 
Party which, more or less, follows 
Adenauer’s line. 


Tus last local elections in Ger- 
many have proven the attractive- 
ness of the Schumacher stand; only 
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in Berlin where the anti-Communist 
spirit is fanatical, the Social Demo- 
crats were badly licked. There they 
lost a majority which they had held 
since almost the beginning of the 
century. The result was that 
Adenauer has revised his attitude 
toward rearmament since he sees 
that he cannot swim against the 
current and since he realizes that 
some of the arguments against un- 
conditional military collaboration 
have their points. 

The Allies now find themselves 
in the same position as Tarquinius 
Superbus haggling about the Sibyl- 
line Books and finally buying three 
for the price of nine. Two years ago 
the Allies could have had a German 
army, or, rather, German combat 
units at their own terms. Today 
this is out of the question. 


| order fully to understand the ex- 
tremely complex German situation 
one has to probe into the equally 
complex happenings of the last 
thirty-six years. This last German 
generation has gone through a 
greater variety of terrible experi- 
ences than any other European na- 
tion including the Russians who, at 
least, had only one sort of tyranny 
to put up with. 

Recently an American literary 
critic complained about the dearth 
of German translations in the 
United States, but let us admit that 
even if some of the best German 
authors could be translated, the 
American or British reader would 
often hardly know what the writers 
were talking about. I would like to 
recall to my readers the words of 
Gerhard Nebel, a very influential 
German author: 

“Only in one respect are we Ger- 
mans superior to others: we have 
gone through the darkest experi- 
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ences, we have matured under the 
icy breath of nothingness and have 
vegetated on the glaciers of horror. 
... Whether all these sufferings will 
ever merit the grace of begetting 
something fruitful we cannot say; 
yet one thing is certain: The pres- 
sure to which we were exposed has 
permitted things to grow in us 
which could be imagined only here, 
here in the center of the typhoon, 
and which have given us an odd 
sort of maturity, a sophistication, 
an incorruptibility and a wealth of 
experience common only to very old 
people. In comparison with these 
traits and characteristics everything 
which happens, which is _ felt, 
formed or thought elsewhere ap- 
pears to be simple and naive.” 


I, writing this article I feel the dif- 
ficulty of conveying a situation to 
American readers which is funda- 
mentally different from anything 
they have ever been confronted 
with. Terms like “liberal and 
right-wing” must seem to them con- 
tradictions in themselves and yet it 
is liberalism in the original sense of 
the term which binds the Christian 
(but Catholic-dominated) CDU to 
the liberal FDP. (In France and 
Italy the Liberal Parties are those 
furthest to the right!) 

The whole religious situation in 
Germany after Niemoeller’s rather 
savage outbreak — which received 
enthusiastic acclamation from the 
Soviet Press—is one without the 
slightest analogy in America. Any 
attempt to draw parallels would be 
futile and dangerous. 

(The author of this article traces 
Niemoeller’s anti- Americanism to 
his trip to the United States in 1946. 
Anyone who knows German Protes- 
tantism with all its virtues and 
drawbacks and American Protes- 
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tantism with its light and dark 
sides can sense instinctively the sort 
of grave misunderstanding which 
must have taken place. We had the 
opportunity to talk with Niemoeller 
in New York after the end of his 
trip. His sincerity cannot be doubt- 
ed for a moment, but he is the “‘pro- 
testing” type of Protestant who felt 
miserable in the “conformist” pat- 
tern of U. S. Protestantism. The 
first syllable of his name means 
“never” and we are convinced that 
after a few weeks of activity in the 
Soviet Zone he would protest 
against Communism as vociferously 
as he protested against the Weimar 
Republic, the, Third Reich and the 
“democratic” occupation methods.) 
For these and similar reasons one 
should not be surprised that the 
situation in Germany has been en- 
tirely misjudged and even misman- 
aged by the American (and British) 
occupation authorities and that in- 
telligent appointments such as that 
of Dr. George N. Shuster as U. S. 
Land-Commissioner for Bavaria are 
desperate efforts five minutes before 
twelve to correct a bad situation. 


Tee fundamental mistake commit- 
ted by the “Progressive Forces” of 
America and Britain was the one all 
“Progressives” commit the world 
over, in thinking that once certain 
goals are achieved, history would 
come to an end. Now the illusions 
about the UN and the Soviet Union, 
Continental parliamentarism and 
the Social Democrats, the illusions 
about French democracy and the 
Italian “moderates” have gone by 
the board. The grim fact remains 
that the Anglo-Saxon doctors oper- 
ated on the European and Asiatic 
patients and found that their kid- 
neys and their livers were diseased. 
Out then with these sick parts of the 














HOLDEN MUSIC 


body politic! But today the United 
States realizes that failing an effec- 
tive UN (which is feasible only in 
a world following one system of 
ethics!) the kidney and the liver, 
the German and Japanese armies 
are vital organs which belong to a 
loudly condemned balance of power. 
The kidney and the liver should 
have been healed but not eliminated. 
America and Britain now find them- 
selves in the unenviable situation of 
providing these missing organs. To 
reimplant them is no easy task. 
Armies by themselves are neither 
good nor bad. They are means to 
specific ends. After the Napoleonic 
Wars during which the French 
armies wrought untold damage on 
the countries of Europe, no states- 
man dreamed of abolishing or even 
curtailing the size of the French 
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Army. Yet the “Progressivists” who 
steered the course of American and 
British foreign policy in the fateful 
years 1943-1948 never sought to 
learn the lessons of past history. 
They looked forward to a material- 
istic millennium. Yesterday the sale 
of tin soldiers was forbidden in Ger- 
many, yesterday even a sports club 
using cross-bows was dissolved in 
the British Zone. Today a military 
revival is expected. 

Of course, sooner or later the 
draft will come to Germany. Sooner 
or later—if not too late. And the 
Germans again will fight, fight with- 
out enthusiasm, just as in the years 
1939-1945. Everybody agrees that 
there will be no active resistance to 
the draft and that the German sol- 
dier will do his duty —and that 
means, after all, to fight pretty well. 


Holden Music 


By MOTHER ST. JEROME 


Jusr out of ken beyond the bounds of sense, 
my singing angel stands, with veiled face, 

and broken echoes of her songs, from thence 
come back to me o’er intervening space. 
Sometimes across the shadows she will lean... 
then, like a face pressed to a window-pane, 

I watch lips move, but catch not what they mean, 
holding my breath to hear, but list in vain. 

Often her voice comes to me in a dream .. . 

she sings just what I strive in words to dress; 

I know she holds for me a long supreme... 

yet waking, the high music from me slips, 

till I, made one with her by death’s caress, 

may seize the perfect numbers on her lips. 








W: are all familiar with the anx- 
ious talk about where we should go 
or what we should do in case of an 
A-bomb attack. “You know this 
city is the Number One target”... 
“I’ve been in Washington (or Bos- 
ton or New York), and people are 
even more frightened than here” 
. . + I heard a priest, turning to a 
Catholic lay philosopher, say, “I 
suppose you could drive a bus.” I 
know of people worried about their 
deep freezers, should our power 
supply be cut off; others wondering 
about sending for their families still 
in Europe: “are they safer there or 
here?” .. . “Panic will be the worst 
of all” .. . “The only thing protect- 
ing us now is the deep snow, wait 
til Spring.” ... 

What is deplorable in the situa- 
tion is the lack of vigor, of moral 
fiber, shown by us all. There is an 
apathy, a blind acceptance of some- 
thing we don’t understand, a feel- 
ing of utter futility, or else the reck- 
less “Let’s put all our savings in 
theater tickets, ballets and steaks” 
sentiment. 

The most laudable attitude I have 
found in others is a burdened sense 
of a too heavy responsibility before 
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By SALLY WHELAN CASSIDY 


the inevitability and complexity of 
events. Far more common is an 
almost dull hopelessness. I myself 
have been helped very much by two 
unexpected presents. One, The 
Days of the Lord (Les Jours du 
Seigneur), a layman’s breviary, the 
other the Mounier issue of Esprit. 
Between them I have spent a hope- 
ful Advent, Christmas and Epiph- 
any. 


W: laymen in the cities of the 
United States risk being cut off 
from the pulsing liturgical life of 
the Church. Too often the word 
“liturgy” brings up visions of de- 
bates over chasubles, over-heated 
discussions of symbolism vs. cub- 
ism, the approying eye of the con- 
noisseur counting the candlesticks, 
noting the position of the altar. One 
may catch oneself losing all sense 
of and respect for the person sig- 








In these days of fear and discouragement, 
Sally Whelan Cassidy shares with us the 
comfort and hope she has found in the ex- 
ample and inspiration of a great Christian, 
Emmanuel Mounier, founder and late edi- 
tor of Esprit, and in the pulsing liturgical 
life of the Church as depicted in The Days 
of the Lord—a layman’s breviary. 
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nified by the symbols, circumscribed 
by the syllogism. 


Few laymen know the great tra- 
dition of the Church. Most of them 
have neither the money nor the 
temerity to invest in even the recent 
editions of the Fathers of the 
Church, and an occasional biogra- 
phy is no substitute. 

Even should we venture to leaf 
through an anthology of great 
Catholic literature, our superficial 
knowledge betrays us as we skim 
over the other-worldly discussions 
so dear to the Easterners, and are 
satisfied if we can identify some 
illustrious saint or Father of the 
Church by a hackneyed anecdote. 
Should we overcome these hazards, 
we still risk being ensnared by a 
lack of appreciation of the breadth 
of the Church. We find Augustin- 
ians who snort at Thomists, and 
who join forces to snort at Social 
Thinkers; the specialists who revel 
in the Desert Fathers or Christian 
Existentialism with vast ignorance 
of what lies between. 

But just how are we to help our- 
selves? Some of us were lucky 
enough to get a taste of Church 
history, to have been taught by both 
Augustinians and Thomists and 
subsequently by Social Thinkers. 
Most of us were not. The reading 
of the breviary has the handicap of 
poor translation and of being spe- 
cifically for religious and priests 
and by definition not lay-oriented. 
The missal is splendid, and phrases 
like “Puer natus est nobis,” “Chris- 
tus factus est pro nobis obediens,” 
or “Vos estis sal terrae” have a 
tonic effect on our dulled thinking. 


io Days of the Lord, seems a 
heaven-sent answer to our needs. 
Centered in the great cycles of the 
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Christian year, it enables us to fol- 
low up the hints of the missal. It 
groups a splendid array of Fathers, 
carefully culling their letters and 
tracts so as to give a many-faceted 
meditation on one central theme. 
One is plunged into the broad tra- 
dition of the Church; Pascal and 
Bérulle stand next to Athanasius 
and Ephrem, Newman leads to De 
Lubac and Marcel. The prophets 
bring the Old Testament’s contri- 
bution. 

One thing, for example, that is 
striking is the use of Péguy’s “Eve” 
as preparation for Septuagesima 
when we begin to meditate on the 
ravages of sin. Eve, mother of a 
captive race, Eve who once knew the 
august presence of God on earth and 
who now faces flatness and banality. 
One gets the impression of a series 
of insights, none revealing totally 
the mystery studied, but each add- 
ing to the richness, to the depth of 
the meditation. 

The great saints are not forgotten 
and we ponder Francis Xavier’s 
cries to the University students of 
Paris too absorbed by their studies 
to be aware of the magnificent chal- 
lenge of the missions. We read the 
quiet description of the martyrdom 
of Perpetua and Felicitas. Thomas 
meditates on the ways of knowing 
God. 


Tux Mounier issue of Esprit is a 
fat volume consecrated in large part 
to his diaries and letters, comple- 
mented by articles by his closest 
friends. It reminds me of Davy’s 
tribute to Durkheim where the au- 
thor seems on the verge of tears at 
the death of the leader of the close 
group of friends around l’Année 
Sociologique. 

Mounier was Esprit’s founder and 
editor. When he died in March, 
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1950, I realized the blow it must 
have been for such a fighting, in- 
the-thick-of-it review to lose its 
ablest soldier, its surest captain. 
What I did not realize was the ex- 
tent to which the group depended 
on Mounier for counsel, for ex- 
ample. 

In a time when doubts are so 
tangible, when issues are so clouded, 
when the penalty for bad judgment 
will be visited on generations as yet 
unborn, the role of the editor is at 
once one of the most important and 
one of the most difficult. Depend- 
ent largely on news gathered by 
friends to supplement his own read- 
ing and information, he must rely 
on his longer view, his knowledge 
of history, his more detached sense 
of values. 

It is not easy to act on the pri- 
macy of the spiritual when one’s 
country is overrun and the invader 
stands at every crossroad. Mounier’s 
great strength lay in his preoccupa- 
tion with the here and now, the only 
field of action for the Christian. He 
faced things as they are, dominated 
by an unshaken faith, a faith in 
truth, a faith in the most delicate 
demands of a clear conscience. 

Mounier knew what we must 
know in our turn, that no cause 
could justify the lie, the lying half- 
truth. He knew that one cannot 
mask one’s conscience, doing evil 
deeds as “necessities of the hour.” 
He knew too that the answer was 
not a_ superficial, sectarian one 
straight out of the manuals but one 
found in meditation, in personal 
poverty, in living contact with men 
with faces and names. His “per- 
sonalism” was respect for the per- 
son, scorning the treason of super- 
ficiality, of a half-answer — the 
treason of impatience, of pessi- 
mism. 
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One of the most striking tributes 
to Mounier is by Father Depierre, 
chief inspiration of the Mission de 
Paris. This priest usually so dis- 
trustful of the paternalistic intellec- 
tual, so aware of the gulf existing 
between the proletarian and even 
the high school graduate, neverthe- 
less welcomed Mounier as a good 
comrade, a faithful friend. 


Movnir’s personal life was as 
poor, as insecure as that of many 
of his proletarians. He did not come 
with a ready solution of social prob- 
lems, but with anxiety, a longing 
for justice, a realization of the 
heinous condition of the slum dwel- 
lers, “those new concentrationees.” 
Father Depierre speaks of Mounier 
as this “pure man,” pure in the 
midst of the connivings, the bar- 
gains of the political leaders of the 
workers; he speaks of him as this 
“earthly man who loved his world,” 
who knew the cost of joy, who had 
suffered; “this witness of God,” this 
man at ease in his Church as the 
old forester is in the depths of his 
forest. 

“He refused for his faith, for his 
prayer, his family life, the abstrac- 
tion which leaves to one side the 
point of view of the poor . . . because 
the poor force us to a_ practical 
charity, a consequent charity, a 
clear-sighted charity.” Depierre re- 
calls the early days of Christendom 
when all that was inscribed on the 
walls of the catacombs, for Pope or 
young girl, was, “Here is where X 
is at rest at last. He was good and 
just. He believed in Christ to the 
end.” So might be said of Mounier. 


Tus book and this tribute to a 
great Christian have been a big 
help in keeping me on an even kee! 
in these days of fear. 


I can under- 











THE ASSUMPTION 


stand why Mounier called our fear 
“the little fear”; the fear of the 
unknown, the trembling because 
“maybe .. .”; a fear which takes 
away courage and initiative. “The 
agony of a collective catastrophe in 
the modern world,” he said, “‘is first 
of all, among our contemporaries, 
an infantile reaction of incompetent 
and panicky travelers.” 

We may well ask: where is the 
faith of the Christians, heirs of four 
centuries of martyrs? Where is the 
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faith of the sons of a Church that 
has withstood onslaught by tempo- 
ral power, and onslaught by the far 
more dangerous enemy — that of 
weak, compromising, accommodat- 
ing Christianity? 

The breviary leads us to the medi- 
tation of eternal, unchangeable facts 


‘like the Incarnation. Mounier shows 


us the need of our presence in the 
world despite the incredible com- 
plexity of events. Each is an arm 
to the Christian. 


The Assumption 


By M. CHRISTINE KOTTE 


Ler man break past his bonds of flesh and bone 
When praising her in whom the Spirit stirred 
To form a tabernacle for the Word 

And poise her heel to lay the serpent prone. 
Man’s praise is like the clash of stone on stone, 
For once in secret solitude she heard 

Angelic antiphons; and spheres have whirred 

In rhythmic melody around her throne. 


White as the morning mist, lambent as noon, 

Flesh incorruptible, soul without scars, 
Resplendent Woman, down whose path are strewn 
Rose chaplets, banners of triumphant wars, 
Clothed with the sun and at her feet the moon 
And on her head a diadem of stars! 











Amusr the increasing turmoil of 
the world something is taking place 
which I think deserves very much 
more attention than it is getting— 
at any rate in contemporary com- 
ments on man’s reaction to the bad 


news of our times. I refer to the 
great and increasing interest in 
something that is usually called 
“mysticism.” 

It may seem strange to some that 
I should pick on this subject in a 
month when there is so much else 
to discuss in the way of wars and 
fears of greater wars. But apart 
from the fact that any single per- 
son is hard put to it to throw light 
in the general darkness, it is pre- 
cisely at these times of especially 
grave crisis that so many find them- 
selves moved to look for their solu- 
tion in an entirely different order of 
things. 

And they would claim—I believe 
with very good reason — that this 
solution is no cowardly escapism, 
but on the contrary actually offers 
the one road along which sanity and 
peace can return to the world. If 
this claim be sound, it would be the 








From My Window 
in Fleet Street 


By MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE 


height of stupidity to add yet more 
words to the spate of apparently 
useless discussion when something 
is happening around us and keep 
silence about something which, 
strange as it may seem, does offer 
real help. 

Most of my readers are Catholic, 
and not a few of them may feel a 
trifle irritated by a discussion of this 
fancy kind of religious emotion 
when the Church offers the true way 
to all who are thoughtful and sin- 
cere enough to seek the supernat- 
ural way out of the catastrophe 
which unbelievers or half-believers 
have brought upon themselves and 
us. But here again I think that this 
attitude is also short-sighted. I be- 
lieve that Catholics for their own 
sakes and for the sake of others 
should pay more attention, and with 
greater understanding, to this inter- 
est in “mysticism.” 

To begin with, very many Catho- 





More and more, says Michael de la 
Bedoyere, Editor of the London Catholic 
Herald, he is coming to believe and see that 
the great and increasing interest in “mysti- 
cism” is important even from the purely 
topical world point of view. He discusses the 
subject this month in its broader aspects. 
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lics are sharing this wider interest. 
In America, you have the example 
of the great attention which the 
books of Thomas Merton have com- 
manded — an attention shared in 
this country, and the increase in the 
contemplative vocations, both in the 
case of men and women. In Eng- 
land a great Catholic bookseller told 
me only a few days ago that the way 
in which books on prayer, and par- 
ticularly the texts of the great Cath- 
olic mystics, are selling completely 
astonishes him. 

But I shall return later to the 
question of Catholic mysticism and 
the growing interest in it, because 
I should like first to discuss the sub- 
ject in its broader aspects. 


Ix the first place, it should be said 
that a wider interest in mysticism is 
by no means a very recent phe- 
nomenon. In point of fact, the fash- 
ion seems to go back to the latter 
part of the nineteenth century. This 
is at first sight rather odd, since 
that was a period of prosperity and 
peace when men generally would 
normally feel little interest in the 
subject. Yet it is probable that even 
then the world’s smug complacency 
about its temporal successes in- 
duced in discerning minds some- 
thing of a revulsion. Nor should we 
forget that the seeds of what has 
been happening to us were well and 
truly planted in those days, and the 
fact was not hidden from thinking 
people who realized that it was all 
rather too good to be true. 

Just as a social movement in- 
spired by religion was rapidly grow- 
ing, so there was the beginning of 
this turning into the soul in order to 
study more deeply how to find the 
happiness which the world at its 
apparent best could not give. At 
that time, too, the claims of natural 
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science were beginning to be ques- 
tioned, and philosophers were teach- 
ing doctrines of immanence accord- 
ing to which the meaning of life was 
to be found within us rather than 
in the external world. 

Thus the ground was prepared for 
a more sympathetic and wider study 
of all religious experiences, with 
particular emphasis on non-Chris- 
tian religious experience. In time, 
a great deal of attention was paid to 
the great religions of the East, Hin- 
duism, Buddhism, Confucianism 
and Taoism. 

These religions are essentially re- 
ligions of immanence. God or the 
Supreme Reality or the Way of Life 
are to be discovered and studied 
within our inmost being rather than 
outside us. The world of space and 
time is largely illusory. The laws of 
nature are a convenient and utili- 
tarian fiction. The end of life is 
the realization of the identity be- 
tween our real selves and the Su- 
preme Reality. 

It is not to be wondered at that 
many thoughtful people in revolt 
against a world which increasingly 
worshiped temporal success, exter- 
nal security, the nation, wealth, 
pleasure, and the mechanical means 
of obtaining these things should be 
increasingly attracted by religious 
and philosophical traditions which 
stressed precisely the opposite. 
Still less is it to be wondered at that 
as the prizes which the world was 
offering were shown up to be but 
dust and ashes, with war, suffering 
and misery as their accompaniment, 
so interest in this Eastern mystical 
approach to reality increased. 


Meuwunz, a further discovery 
was being made and more and more 
widely spread. Students of the sub- 
ject matter began to realize that 
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there were very striking resem- 


blances between the rediscovered’ 


mysticism of the East and the 
ancient mystical tradition of Chris- 
tianity, and especially Catholicism. 
While no one could doubt the utter 
difference between ordinary, day to 
day, Christian practice and the re- 
ligions of India and China—a differ- 
ence wholly in favor of Christianity, 
it seemed that at the highest levels 
of Hinduism and also Mohammed- 
anism and of Catholic mystical out- 
look the differences fell away, and 
the teaching about God and man 
was often in almost identical words. 
Sankara, the classic teacher of 
Brahmanism, seemed to be speak- 
ing the same language as the Cath- 
olic classic teacher, Dionysius the 
Pseudo-Areopagite, or Eckhart and 
Ruysbroeck. 

This was a matter which Catholic 
theologians themselves began to 
study, especially the Jesuits, and it 
forced them to raise the question of 
the supernatural validity of the 
highest non-Christian mysticism. 
And between the wars, amidst a 
great deal of second-rate mystical 
literature which should have been 
spelt “misty-cism,” much more 
serious and valid work was done by 
Catholic and non-Catholic writers. 
Among them was Aldous Huxley 
who, in addition to his remarkable 
insight, possessed the rare gift of 
being able to popularize his views in 
novels and essays. 


Tus is a rough and cursory pic- 
ture of the origins of the widespread 
mystical interest, non-Catholic and 
Catholic, which today more than 
ever has its very important appeal. 
Let us now try and see what its 
value is. 

The word mysticism has generally 
been used by Catholics to mean the 
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possession by a few specially fa- 
vored souls of rare graces which en- 
able them to experience in an ob- 
scure but direct way God Himself. 
We connect such favors with a few 
great saints, notably St. Teresa and 
St. John of the Cross. Obviously in 
so far as mysticism means this, and 
this alone, we are content to wonder 
and admire from afar, certain only 
of one thing, namely, that it can 
have little to do with the likes of us. 

But should we be attracted to the 
subject by some accident of read- 
ing (for example, by reading Aldous 
Huxley) or through some friend 
who knows much more about it, we 
shall discover that these are only 
the very highest flights of mysti- 
cism. In reality mysticism is as 
broadly based as religion itself. 
When our Lord bade His disciples 
be “perfect” as their heavenly Fa- 
ther is perfect; when He taught 
them the Lord’s Prayer; when we 
learn the Gifts of the Holy Ghost; 
when we say that the Kingdom of 
Heaven is within us; when we read 
Thompson’s “Hound of Heaven,” 
we are, though we may never realize 
it, in the heart of mysticism. 


T none are different theological 
views about the subject; but it is 
perhaps enough for us to know that 
many excellent theologians do not 
hesitate to teach that mysticism be- 
gins with the simplest real inner 
turning to God, and ranges upward 
through many strata to those classi- 
cal mystical experiences such as we 
associate with a few saints. Per- 


haps I had better give a quotation. 
This is what the Dominican, Pére 
Garrigou-Lagrange, writes: 

“There are not two unitive ways, 
one ordinary, the other in itself ex- 
traordinary, to which not all fervent 
souls can aspire. There is but one 
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unitive way, which, by a docility to 
the Holy Ghost that becomes more 
perfect day by day, leads to a closer 
mystic union. This latter is ertraor- 
dinary in fact, because of the small 
number of perfectly docile souls, but 
it is not extraordinary in itself or 
of its own nature, like miracles or 
prophecy. On the contrary, it is, in 
itself the perfect order, the full de- 
velopment of charity realized de 
facto in all truly generous souls, at 
least at the end of their lives, if they 
live long enough.” 


Ix other words, mysticism is an ap- 
proach—and the best approach—to 
the life of religion. It is the inner 
approach. The soul is not content 
with a religion which is mainly ex- 
ternal, keeping the Commandments, 
practicing the prescribed and rec- 
ommended observances, saying the 
customary oral prayers (excellent 
as all these things are); it con- 
sciously strives in doing these 
things to find God within itself, to 
realize ever more closely His pres- 
ence and to concentrate on Him by 
the process of ever more forgetting 
self to make room for Him. By this 
means such a soul hopes that, so to 
speak, it will allow God to do more 
and more the sanctifying work 
which otherwise would fall to its 
own moral endeavors. 

But I am not writing a treatise on 
mysticism. My point is to show 
that this mystical approach has cer- 
tain characteristics which are espe- 
cially attractive today and especial- 
ly suited to our times. 


F mer of all, it is a direct approach 
to God, and can be stated in very 
simple terms which directly relate 
man, the contingent, helpless, puz- 
zled, disillusioned creature to the 
Absolute, the Ground (as Huxley 
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puts it), the Supreme Reality. Sec- 
ondly, it is a road of religious ez- 
perience. As progress is made, so 
God is more and more truly and 
really experienced within one. 
Thirdly, it boldly puts first things 
first by centering from the start on 
God and showing the emptiness and 
futility of Self and all Self’s passions 
and ambitions and hopes, apart 
from God. 

I have not got the space here to 
explain the special attraction to 
many contemporary sincere minds 
of each of these points, but I think 
the reader will not find it difficult to 
work them out for himself. He will 
see, too, the close relation between 
religion seen and practiced along 
this inner line and the highest 
stages of Eastern mystical religions. 
Aldous Huxley, of course, like many 
others teaches that there is no dif- 
ference, and consequently in a book 
like The Perennial Philosophy he 
teaches a sort of potpourri of the 
mystical views of all religions and 
peoples. 

It is not necessary for me to point 
out that this will not do. There are 
no doubt certain souls who can rise 
above the defects of their full re- 
ligious outlook, but the appalling 
effects of a purely personal and 
mystical religion where it is the case 
of whole peoples is illustrated in 
the stagnation and superstitions and 
debasements of Eastern countries. 


© sciesans mysticism, while its ac- 
tual mystical practice often seems 
very like the best non-Christian 
mysticism, really differs entirely 


‘from it, for the Catholic does not see 


his inner Self as God, but as the 
image of God. He does not hold that 
the world of time and space is illu- 
sory, but a God-given instrument to 
help him to know and love and ex- 
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perience God. He believes that 
through the Incarnation and the es- 
tablishment of the Church which is 
Christ’s Mystical Body, the order of 
time has been supernaturally graft- 
ed onto the order of eternity there- 
by making the salvation of all men 
possible and, through God’s grace, 
easy. 

No doubt, because unguarded 
Catholics may fall into the error of 
imagining that an interior mystical 
religion may dispense one from 
bothering about external and insti- 
tutional religion, the Church re- 
frains from preaching the mystic 
way to all and sundry. But the mag- 
nificent Catholic mystical tradition 
and teaching from the earliest days 
until the present time are enough to 
remind one that there may be for 
many Catholics the opposite danger 
of neglecting spiritual opportunities 
which could make a vast difference 
to their lives. 


I. is hard in the face of all the 
evidence to deny that there are seri- 
ous difficulties in the way of many 
a sincere non-Catholic accepting the 
claims of the Church, even though 
many of them would wish to become 


Catholics. Sometimes it is their 
scientific training which prevents 
them accepting certain dogmas; 
sometimes they cannot stomach 
what they call the authoritarianism 
of the Church; sometimes even they 
feel that Catholicism does not suffi- 
ciently allow for the inner note of 
religion which attracts them. Is it 
not possible, however, that many, 
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accidentally repelled by what is 
most visible in the Church, would be 
greatly attracted by the deep, but 
sane, mysticism taught by Augus- 
tine, Bernard, Juliana of Norwich, 
Albert the Great, Catherine of 
Genoa, Teresa, Francis de Sales, 
Fénelon, Grou, De Caussade, Maré- 
chal, and so many others. 

Indeed more and more are; but 
perhaps they fail to perceive that 
these were not exceptional Catho- 
lics, but rather the stars in a tradi- 
tion which covers not only the many 
thousands of contemplatives in 
monasteries and convents, but also 
numberless members of the laity. 
Understanding this mystical way 
from within the Church, they would 
be likely, if wisely led and directed, 
to find their original difficulties dis- 
sipated through the action of God 
Himself in their souls. 

How far this mystical trend and 
interest of our times can spread and 
visibly influence the world at large 
is an impossible question to answer. 
But it is surely highly significant 
that it is so widespread. If it were 
more widely realized that contempo- 
rary Catholic theologians insist that 
the mystic way is not for the very 
exceptional soul, but for all who 
once feel the attraction to it, there 
is no knowing how many would re- 
spond, both within and outside the 
Church, nor how immense the effect 
on our times could be. For the mys- 
tical approach can be shown to 
throw an amazing amount of light 
on the chief errors of the world to- 
day. 


a 
a 





To the Poets of an Atomic Age 


By BroTHER RUDOLPH, C.F.X. 


Tuere is no use, dear fellow rhymesters, 

In breaking your heart on reluctant verse: 

All of the pundits, prophets, wise men, 

Have doomed mankind to a trip in the hearse. 
Down from the sky, they dolefully mutter. 

The Bomb will fall and right there and then 
Couplets, quartrains, the fools who make ’em, 
Will echo a deep but sour AMEN. 


There’s just no sense, old versifiers, 

In bothering your head with a stubborn rhyme, 
For Daylight Saving is now outmoded, 

The world is run on Atomic Time. 

And wouldn’t you be the perfect silly 


With your stress on love and the mating call 
If just as you gave your best outpourings— 
Old Joe should sneeze and The Bomb should fall! 


There is no point, dear, eager scribblers, 

In writing away in disgruntled wise: 

Here on the earth where you wanted heaven, 
Here where you wanted paradise, 

The long-haired talk and the party rantings 
Must cease at once, for the judgment’s nigh; 
You will never stop Atomic Progress 

With fragile verse or poetic sigh! 


Oh, fops and aesthetes and rhapsodizers, 

Who gush and rave about moon and star, 
Who seek the Muse—of all strange places!— 
In cabaret or at cocktail bar, 

The Wasteland’s here—didn’t T. S. warn us?-— 
And you who were devastatingly gay 

Had best forget your terza rima— 

Dear friends, you’d better kneel down and pray! 








a history of color TV, a round- 
by-round report: Round 1—FCC de- 
liberates and picks CBS color TV— 
cheers from that side of the house. 
Round 2—-RCA and virtually every 
single major manufacturing com- 
pany set up howls of protest— 
cheers drowned out by howls. 
Round 3—-RCA goes to Court in 
Chicago, gains temporary injunc- 
tion restraining FCC and CBS from 
going ahead with commercial color 
TV—this time cheers are heard. 
Round 4—While continuing the in- 
junction, the three-judge Chicago 
court rules in favor of the FCC de- 
cision ‘accepting CBS color TV. 
Need the fact of cheering being 
raised be reported, or do you hear 
it still? Round 5—RCA will go to 
the Supreme Court. 

Winner, in all probability, by a 
decisive knockdown, will be the 
National Emergency. With more 
and more shortages and cutbacks 
of strategic materials, with more 
and more electronics people going 
back into the several services, 
*tain’t going to be no mo’ worry 
about color TV. Even black and 
white manufacture‘is being harder 
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By WILLIAM H.° SHRIVER, JR. 


hit each day and cannot stay on its 
feet much longer. So, if you have 
a set, be happy about it (in a man- 
ner of speaking). If you haven’t 
got a set and you’re seriously con- 
cerned about your children becom- 
ing neurotic, or you worry about 
what even the children won’t tell 
you but will whisper behind your 
back, you'd better get your set now. 
Meantime, there are always good 
books. 

In fact, the Holy Father had 
something to say on books and the 
mal-influence of films and TV to- 
ward the end of Holy Year. He was 
speaking to a group of the Inter- 
national Congress of Catholic Pub- 
lishers. “While fully acknowledg- 
ing the importance of the technique 
and the art of presenting the motion 
picture film, nevertheless it exerts 
a one-sided [italics mine] influence 
on man, especially youth, with its 
almost purely visual action. It car- 
ries with it such a danger of intel- 
lectual decadence that already one 
begins to consider it a danger for 
all people.” Maybe I'll have that TV 
set of mine running less and the 
books open more from now on. 








RADIO AND 


Ix last month’s column I promised 
something about my newly formed 
Bedside Brigade for the purpose of 
evaluating radio and TV programs. 
But, I’ve got so much news to re- 
port concerning the growing activ- 
ity of Catholic Radio in our fair 
land and abroad that I’m going to 
put it off for at least one more time. 
“The Christian in Action,” new 
series by the National Council of 
Catholic Men replacing the old 
“Hour of Faith” series on the 
American network (11:30-12 M. 
EST Sundays) bowed in last month 
and is gathering momentum for 
what looks like a very important 
run. “To inspire, to guide and to 
help solve everyday problems in a 
practical Christian way is the pur- 
pose of this new series,” reads the 
opening announcement, in part. It’s 
a program well worth listening to. 
Still growing is the number of 
Radio Rosary programs. In Iowa, 
the Knights of Columbus are con- 
tinuing three programs begun away 
back in October. It appears that 
they are too popular for the K of C 
even to consider taking them off the 
air. Two are aired on Dubuque sta- 
tions at the same time each Monday 
at 8 P. M. with Father William J. 
Menster leading the recitation. The 
third is heard on Thursday evenings 
at 8 in Cedar Rapids, under the 
direction of Father George Stemm. 


Ase on the increase is the number 
of Catholic news programs. In St. 
Cloud, Minn., Bishop Joseph F. 
Busch opened a thrice weekly news 
broadcast on station WJON toward 
the end of last year. A program, 
featuring not only news but com- 
ment as well, is aired Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday evenings at 
9:45-10:00 P. M. 

They aren’t the only news pro- 
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grams that bowed into the airwaves 
recently. Father Edwin J. Weber, 
S.M., of the University of Dayton, is 
assisted in the presentation of a 
Saturday morning news program 
(WONE, Dayton, 11:30-11:45 A. 
M.) by a student, Dick Beach. Local, 
national and international news is 
featured. 

Also, as many of you have proba- 
bly heard by now Msgr. Fulton J. 
Sheen is in the midst of his twenty- 
second series on the Catholic Hour, 
now being heard at 2:30 Sunday 
afternoons over NBC stations. His 
series is on the Blessed Mother and 
the over-all title is “The Woman.” 


Ovn heartiest congratulations are 
humbly offered to Bishop Duane G. 
Hunt of Salt Lake who, we only just 
recently learned, is well into his 
twenty-fourth year of radio talks on 
station KSL. His latest series is 
called “The Catholic Point of View.” 

The Hour of St. Francis, one of 
the three major Catholic transcribed 
programs which is heard over some- 
thing like 600 stations each week 
here and abroad, is doing some 
smart promotion. Very appropri- 
ately, since it is a Third Order proj- 
ect, the program was advertised in 
the form of an exhibit at recent con- 
ventions of the Franciscan Third 
Order. They also have a splendid 
folder telling the whole story of the 
program. It is done with real pro- 
fessional skill. 

The Sacred Heart Hour, another 
of the transcribed triumvirate (the 
third is the Ave Maria Hour) is also 
promotion conscious. They have 
begun the publication of a bi- 
monthly news letter to friends of 
the program. Called News and 
Views, it is four pages in size and 
carries information on the pro- 
grams which are heard approxi- 
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mately 2,000 times a week on over 
700 stations throughout the world. 

All of which news of Catholic pro- 
grams makes one heed the words of 
one of Gilbert and Sullivan’s lyrics 
... “Take heart... .’ Things are 
looking up. The more programs the 
better. And, best sign of all in this 
activity is the fact that it appears 
that many of the new programs, 
particularly the news and rosary 
broadcasts, are being presented in 
commercial time. This means that 
some “idea money” is being spent 
in our country. It has been said that 
you can get all the “brick and mor- 
tar money” you want, but that you 
can’t get the other. Well, now, I 
wonder just how accurate that is, 
after all. 


Berone an international note, a 
word about TV. In Cincinnati, un- 
der a grant from the Crosley Broad- 
casting Corporation, Xavier Univer- 
sity will do a survey to determine 
whether children do their home- 
work as well and as thoroughly 
with TV in the house as without it. 
Results will be published next sum- 
mer of the study to be made all dur- 
ing this school year. 

ll bet the whole thing boils 
down to a matter of family disci- 
pline. If TV is made to take its 
proper place in the home, and, as | 
see it that means TV is not allowed 
to interfere with essentials like 
study, then TV will not affect home 
work. Ah, well, we'll see what as- 
sistant professor of Education Wal- 
ter J. Clarke and crew come up 
with in this survey. 


international note concerns 


the Dutch. In the Netherlands, all 
radio programs are produced by 
four associations of listeners: Cath- 
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olic, Protestant, Socialist and Inde- 
pendent. Each uses half the trans- 
mission time of one of the two Hol- 
land stations. Largest association is 
the Catholic group known as KRO. 
They have 250,000 members, reach 
the largest audience. KRO is 
financed by regular dues and the 
sale of a weekly program magazine. 
Late last year KRO celebrated its 
twenty-fifth anniversary. A  sol- 
emn Mass was broadcast. It was 
celebrated in Hilversum by Arch- 
bishop Paolo Giobbe, Apostolic Nun- 
cio to the Netherlands. Cardinal de 
Jong of Utrecht was present as was 
Holland’s Prime Minister William 
Drees. Doesn’t it make you feel 
good to read something like that 
taking place in the field of Catholic 
radio. Don’t worry, the day will 
soon come when it will happen here. 

Oh, yes, there are commercial en- 
tertainment, news, special events 
programs on the air on radio and 
TV, some good, some bad, all lis- 
tened to by so many people that one 
really should say more about them, 
perhaps. But the important thing 
about radio from the Catholic stand- 
point, is that it is such a powerful 
instrument for the spreading of the 
“glad tidings of great joy” which, 
in His infinite generosity, God gave 
to us and asked us to share with 
others; radio and TV are such 
gigantic instruments for the spread- 
ing of the ancient message that is 
forever new, that one wants to keep 
pounding on the subject. 

So, when we learn of new Catho- 
lic programs, we trumpet the news. 
When we think of what can be done 
that isn’t being done, we say, “Let 
us not be discouraged! Esperance 
and take up the fight! Get into 
radio and TV, Catholic America, 
and bring the good word home.” 





Theater 











By EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


a THRESHOLD. — This is Philip 
Barry’s last play. The day after the 
first definitive draft was finished, Mr. 
Barry died of a heart attack but an- 
swered the call to the harvest with a 
full sheaf. For this is a very wise and 
thoughtful play, full of human under- 
standing and of the values too often 
discarded in the current world. Al- 
though written in the terms of a father 
and daughter, it is not this relationship 
which is of so much importance as 
the stakes for which the father lived 
his life—stakes which have brought 
spiritual defeat to so many. 

Josiah Bolton with a steel-cut legal 
mind but also a fair and wide-seeing 
one has set his star for success in its 
better sense ever since he left a small 
upstate town. His career has been of 
great service to his country but, in free- 
ing himself of personal impedimenta, 
he reaches his goal full of honors and 
integrity, divorced from his wife, with 
his son preferring the stage to the Bar 
and the daughter, who had meant most 
of all to him, determined to marry one 
of Bolton’s English contemporaries. 

Suddenly Bolton feels the need of hu- 
man relationships and none are left to 
him. Alone in his empty house, his 
career loses its savor and death seems 
the only solution. At this point his 
daughter turns up for the night on her 
way to London. A young doctor who 
has stood by the sick man out of pure 
friendliness manages to make Miranda 
appreciate the extent of the crisis and 
shake her out of the objective state of 
mind to which her father had trained 
her. With a new appreciation of hu- 
man values she is able to work the 
miracle her father .needs. 


Like The Cocktail Party, Second 
Threshold develops a tragic situation 
and deep philosophy in terms of com- 
edy. Young Bolton and the freshman 
from Bennington are gaily drawn as 
types of modern youth—so in fact are 
the doctor and Miranda, who is a Ben- 
nington senior. 

Alfred de Liagre has produced and 
directed the production, which was 
made possible through the devoted 
work of revision given the script by 
Robert E. Sherwood with the help of 
Mrs. Barry. Philip Barry, Jr., is asso- 
ciate producer. The set by Oenslager 
is a very delightful library which, how- 
ever, gives little impression of being 
in one of the old houses on West 10th 
Street. 

The interest centers on the excep- 
tional performance of Josiah Bolton 
by Clive Brook —sardonic, forceful, 
charming, infinitely tragic and with 
unplumbed and well-concealed under- 
lying emotion. The bitter wit is given 
full flavor as well as the shrewd com- 
mentaries which Barry has written in- 
to the part. Bolton was a man who 
compelled respect, inspired friendship 
and repelled intimacy. 

Margaret Phillips’ Miranda shows the 
result of her father’s training. She has 
his courage and intelligence and is able 
to make a dramatic climax of her dis- 
covery of some red-blooded emotions. 
More at her ease than in The Cocktail 
Party, she is as honest and angular as 
ever. Hugh Reilly brings plenty of dry 
humor into a forceful picture of the 
young doctor. Betsy von Furstenberg 
and Frederick Bradlee are perfect as 
the younger members of the cast. 

Mr. Barry has written Second 
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Threshold in trenchant and eloquent 
prose. The ultimate message of the 
play seems much what he wrote years 
and years ago in The Joyous Season but 
how grandly his gifts developed! God 
may not be specifically mentioned in 
Second Threshold but that Josiah Bol- 
ton tried to build his life without Him 
is made very clear. When Josiah final- 
ly bids his phantoms of the night de- 
part it’s a moment for which all his 
friends —and that includes the audi- 
ence—have been waiting. That means 
a really great curtain.—At the Morosco. 


| LEAR.—Magnificent as it is in its 
poetry and scope, there has been no 
important production of Lear in New 
York since 1905. Lear pierces to the 
core of human suffering with the sensi- 
tive relentlessness of the Greeks, and in 
man’s reaction to suffering there is re- 
vealed the measure of his spiritual 
growth. The great theme, however, is 
developed in scenes of such terrifying 
and tumultous action that for 150 years 
on the English stage Lear was always 
played with Nahum Tate’s happy end- 
ing. 

In telling the old tale of the King 
betrayed by his daughters, Shakespeare 
has found the means of showing three 
different attitudes to personal tragedy 
in the stories of the King, of Gloucester 
and his son, Edgar. Lear’s is one of 
embattled defiance. He refuses himself 
the relief of tears, preferring to brood 
upon vengeance. “I am a man more 
sinned against than sinning,” is the lit- 
any of his brooding thoughts. Even so, 
suffering does bring to him a revelation 
of what other men may be enduring, 
and in the midst of the rain the old 
man goes down on his knees to pray 
for all poor wretches also without shel- 
ter in their need. He is careful to get 
his Fool out of the wet and by the time 
Cordelia’s love is restored to him, he 
has found where true peace lies. 

Gloucester’s reaction to Regan’s 
ghastly punishment is too negative even 
for resentment and is one of pure de- 
spair. Edgar alone follows the course of 
nature in bending to the storm. He not 
only saves himself from his enemies in 
feigning madness with rather evident 
enjoyment at his own skill but is able 
to shelter the King and rescue his 
father from suicide. “Men must endure 
their going hence, even as their com- 
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ing hither: Ripeness is all,” says Ed- 
gar, in Shakespeare’s tersest and most 
pregnant phrase. 

John Houseman has conceived the 
present production in a timeless spirit, 
and a very strong cast rallies to the 
support of Louis Calhern as the aging 
King, a part which has taxed the en- 
durance of so many great actors. “The 
strain of playing Lear every night is in 
itself enough to drain the strength of a 
stronger man than I,” wrote Booth in 
1881. 

Fortunately Mr. Calhern has not only 
a powerful physique but he has the ad- 
vantage of being the tallest man in the 
cast and his King has a titanic majesty. 
Except for his hot-tempered outbursts 
against Cordelia and Kent, Calhern’s 
Lear shows no sign of madness in the 
opening scene. His plea to Goneril, 
suggested by Regan, is recited in a 
spirit of sarcasm which is very effec- 
tive new business. His struggles to 
maintain his reason mount in tragedy 
and his only unsuccessful moments 
seem to be on the heath when his voice 
breaks as he tries to shout down the 
storm, and the finer thunder of the 
verse is lost. His recognition of Cor- 
delia and the scenes which follow are 
played with quiet dignity, and in spite 
of his willfulness, Mr. Calhern endows 
Lear with a regal benevolence which 
makes the loyalty of his faithful friends 
seem very natural. 

The fearless loyalty of Kent is given 
stanchness by Martin Gabel. Arnold 
Moss lends nobility to the more politic 
and weaker Gloucester. Wesley Addy 
has plenty of antic spirit as Edgar and 
Joseph Wiseman plenty of malice as 
the crafty Edmund. Very statuesque is 
Edith Atwater’s Goneril and very 
viperish Jo Van Fleet’s Regan. Nina 
Foch is more decorative than touch- 
ing as Cordelia. Outstanding among 
them is Norman Lloyd’s Fool, imagi- 
natively conceived as a lad. No scene 
rings more true with pathos than when 
the dripping Fool tries to comfort the 
old King on the heath. 

The set with its different levels and 
vague conformations designed by Als- 
wang is equally effective in changing 
lights for the heath or the castles and 
permits continuous action. Dorothy 


Jeakins has designed fine costumes of 
indefinite period and Blitzstein has 
provided incidental music. 
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Louis Calhern has worked hard at 
his career and to great purpose and 
now with the imaginative help of 
Houseman has given us a revival of one 
of the world’s great classics which may 
be remembered with pride for the 
American stage. From a comedian he 
has grown up to one of the great parts 
of all time. Perhaps our children wili 
say in another century, “Yes, once I 
saw Calhern as Lear.” 

Though on the temporal plane, the 
tragedy of King Lear may seem over- 
whelming, actually just before the end, 
we are shown the King triumphant 
over defeat. His mind clearing, close 
to Cordelia, vengeance no longer inter- 
ests him. His thoughts are both “free 
and patient.” In two lines of exquisite 
poetry he has already beckoned Cor- 
delia upwards “To take upon us the 
mystery of things as if we were God’s 
spies.” What matter if death overtakes 
them on the way?—Now closed. 


| You ALL.—It would be nice to 
return the compliment but even with 
music by Rome, lyrics by Auerbach, 
sets by Oliver Smith, costumes by Miles 
White and choreography by Tamiris, 
something is lacking in this new revue. 
Mary McCarty enunciates her songs 
with her usual cheerful acumen includ- 
ing a grim little number when she is 
bricking up the remains of a husband 
and singing “Little Things Meant So 
Much to Me.” Munshin clowns for all 
he is worth and is funniest as the un- 
lucky victim of the histamine drugs in 
a sketch called “The Cold War.” 
Valerie Bettis dances like mad in a tor- 
rid ballet as a Moorish enchantress 
luridly involved with the Foreign 
Legion. Better poised is a dance se- 
quence, “A Rose Is a Rose,” in which 
a Picasso, a Rousseau and a Lautrec 
come to life in a picture gallery. 

Besides the jollity a revue must have, 
charm and even a touch of pathos are 
needed to round out the fare but Bless 
You All is brittle and hard throughout, 
and as the humor runs out so do the 
costumes of the showgirls which are a 
challenge to ordinary decency.—At the 
Mark Hellinger. 


Ax ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE. — Ibsen 
wrote it as a hot-tempered retort to 
the critics who had assailed Ghosts. 
“The strongest man on earth is the 


man who stands alone,” is the tag line 
given his hero—the snort of defiance 
from a playwright at bay. As drama, 
An Enemy of the People lacks the 
usual development and interplay of 
character of which Ibsen was master 
but it has the great advantage of the 
new translation so badly needed. From 
a literal version of the Norwegian text 
provided by the producer, Lars Nor- 
denson, Arthur Miller (author of Death 
of a Salesman) has prepared an excel- 
lent script but in some instances has 
ventured to expand the original. 

It must be confessed that Dr. Stock- 
mann is a singularly naive physician 
who, having brought prosperity to his 
native town in the development of me- 
dicinal waters, expects the citizens to 
be equally grateful when he discovers 
a tannery is polluting the source and 
that two years’ work and a vast sum 
of money will be necessary to avoid 
the dangers of infection. To the doc- 
tor’s horror, the general cry is “Let the 
summer visitors come, typhoid or no,” 
in which his brother, the Mayor, con- 
curs. Shouted down at the town meet- 
ing, Dr. Stockmann, in turn, denounces 
the voice of the people as the menace 
of the majority. In the words of Ar- 
thur Miller — not Ibsen — he declares 
that the voice of the people crucified 
Christ and silenced Galileo. Both of 
which statements are challengeable. 

The sonorous voice of Fredric March 
rings out with splendid vitality as 
Stockmann, whose gentle humanity 
March also reveals. Thanks to his 
rousing performance, An Enemy of the 
People becomes exciting drama. Flor- 
ence Eldridge does all that is possible 
with Mrs. Stockmann with whom Ibsen 
seemed but vaguely concerned. Car- 
novsky is the flinty old Mayor; while 
Art Smith infuses some roguish humor 
into the part of the father-in-law. Aline 
Bernstein is responsible for pleasing 
but not very memorable set. While it’s 
fine to have the man who stands forth 
for Truth greeted with acclaim, thé 
thunderous applause that welcomes 
each denouncement of the majority 
seemed a rather dubious attitude to- 
ward our treasured concept of democ- 
racy.—Now closed. 


, ere CENTURY.—It has always 
seemed a little unfair to label this 
raucous farce with the name of that 
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fleet and elegant special train whose 
reputation has an integrity which the 
play has not. Two compartments and 
a smoking room on the flyer are the 
permanent set and the only passengers 
seen are an escaped lunatic, two 
bearded Teutons, an adulterous mid- 
dle-aged couple, a paranoiac producer 
with two intoxicated satellites, a movie 
star, her maid and lover. It was to 
provide Gloria Swanson with a vehicle 
that ANTA dug up Twentieth Century 
in which José Ferrer amuses himself 
as the producer who, after three 
“flops” is determined to get a contract 
signed by the lady from Hollywood for 
the appeasement of his creditors. 

The action clanks along with the 
train involving the lunatic and the Ger- 
mans — although how the latter have 
paid for their tickets is never ex- 
plained. The fact that one of the Ger- 
mans in a ludicrous yellow wig is the 
Christus of a Passion Play indicates 
the general tastelessness of the humor. 

Gloria Swanson plays the glamour 
part with enthusiasm but William 
Lynn brings the most genuine humor 
to the part of the timid but persuasive 
little lunatic with a bag full of prepos- 
terous stickers. The audience seemed 
easily amused during the experimental 
run and the farce has moved to Broad- 
way but certainly ANTA has done 
nothing to promote the cause of dra- 
matic art in the production.—At the 
Fulton. 


C APTAIN BRASSBOUND’S CONVERSION.— 
The winter series of revivals at the 
City Center organized by Maurice 
Evans, opened propitiously with the 
comedy written expressly for Ellen 
Terry by Shaw in 1899. The charm 
which was Miss Terry’s is immortal- 
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ized in Lady Cicely, a lady famous for 
her travels whose passport to safety is 
that she always takes for granted that 
all other people from cannibal chiefs 
to Moorish cadis are just as nice as she 
is herself. The scene is a smali 
Church of England medical mission in 
Morocco which Lady Cicely and her 
brother-in-law, a noted judge, elect to 
make their base for a trip into the 
Atlas Mountains where Lady Cicely 
first rescues the judge from a smuggler 
and then saves the smuggler from the 
judge. 

The comedy is written with inge- 
nuity and considerable wit and action 
although the story demands a rather 
complicated explanation in Act I. The 
theme that goodness is bullet proof was 
actually proved by Doughty in his 
Arabia Deserta in 1888 and it may be 
that this remarkable book inspired Mr. 
Shaw. The secondary suggestion is 
that a judge on the bench may not al- 
ways have the spotless slate denied 
some of the men he is called upon to 
punish. When Lady Cicely finally 
takes justice into her own charming 
hands and exonerates Captain Brass- 
bound to the American Navy, the audi- 
ence is behind her to a man. 

The production directed by Morton 
DeCosta has good sets—not very well 
lit—by Ben Edwards and a lively cast 
of Arabs and smugglers who provide a 
varied background for Miss Edna Best, 
whose Lady Cicely has both the well- 
bred restraint, ingenuous generosity 
and social shrewdness which permit 
her to take the hurdles of life without 
a tumble. Miss Best is to be congratu- 
lated on an extremely poised and 
charming performance, while John 
Archer as Brassbound gives the proper 
reflex of manly passion. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


February, 1949 


Kiss Me, Kare.—The dividends are 
still being declared for lucky investors 
in Cole Porter’s musical adaptation of 
The Taming of the Shrew.—At the 
Shubert, 


May 
Soutu Paciric.— Tickets are still 
available at the office of the Damon 
Runyon Cancer Fund (MUrray Hill 
2-1000).—At the Majestic. 


February, 1950 


GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES.—Carol 
Channing’s 1920 “gold-digger” is the 
highlight and mainstay of a musical 
which alternates De Mille ballets with 
old-fashioned showgirls in the mini- 
mum of costumes.—At the Ziegfeld. 


March 
THE CockTait Party.— The most 
brilliant comedy of our times.—At the 
Henry Miller. 
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THE MEMBER OF THE WEDDING.— 
Prize play by Carson McCullers about 
a Negro Mammy (Ethel Walters) and 
two children, superbly acted by Julie 
Harris and Brandon de Wilde.—At the 
Empire. 


THE Happy TiME.—The bawdy fam- 
ily comedy of French Canadians based 
on the book by Robert Fontaine.—Alt 
the Plymouth, 


Peter Pan.—Exciting production of 
Barrie’s classic with Jean Arthur and 
Boris Karloff and a new musical score 
by Bernstein.—At the St. James. 


November 


AFFAIRS OF STATE.—Agreeable com- 
edy with Celeste Holm and Reginald 
Owen. Neatly written by Verneuil; 
well cast and good entertainment.—At 
the Music Box. 


SEASON IN THE SuN.—Wolcott Gibbs’ 
over-rated comedy of Fire Islanders of 
whom the least offensive are the alco- 
holics. The language is as strong as 
the story is weak — cursing, drinking 
and a hurricane being used as make- 
shift action. Richard Whorf as the 
New Yorker columnist does all he can 
with his part.—At the Cort. 


December 


Catt Me Mapam.—The much herald- 
ed musical, with music by Irving Ber- 
lin; the book by Lindsay and Crouse: 
dances by Jerome Robbins; décor by 


Raoul Pene Du Bois, direction by 
George Abbott, Ethel Merman as the 
ambassadress and Paul Lukas as the 
minister of Lichtenburg, is as funny 
and attractive as it was hoped it would 
be.—At the Imperial. 


January, 1951 


THE Lapy’s NOT FOR BURNING.—John 
Gielgud and Pamela Brown shine in 
Christopher Fry’s brilliant poetic 
comedy.—At the Royale. 


Rina Rounp THE Moon. — Christo- 
pher Fry’s translation of Anouilh’s 
fantastical 1912 comedy—the night of 
a country ball—which has charm, wit. 
originality, and a delightful and 
famous cast.—At the Martin Beck. 


BELL, BooK AND CANDLE.—Van Dru- 
ten’s unusual comedy about witch- 
craft in Murray Hill in which Rex Har- 
rison and Lilli Palmer are completely 
entertaining.—At the Ethel Barrymore. 


Guys AND DoL_ts.—A musical found- 
ed on a Damon Runyon story which 
captures all the ingenuous humor of his 
Broadway characters with fun and 
sentiment. Excellent musical score by 
Frank Loesser, set by Jo Mielziner and 
staged by George Kaufman. — At the 
Forty-sixth Street. 


THE Country Gir_.—Clifford Odets’ 
play about the theater is well written 
and played but the characters fail of 
intrinsic interest.—At the Lyceum. 











New Novels 


REVIEWED BY RILEY HUGHES 


River of the Sun. By James Ramsay 
Ullman. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $3.50. 

“The world of science,” says Dr. 
Barna, peering at Mark Allison through 
glittering spectacles, “and the world 
of the jungle operate, I assure you, on 
almost identical principles.” His words 
express the backdrop against which 
Mr. Ullman’s brilliantly constructed 
drama of faith is played. Allison is in 
the Amazon country to find himself, 
Barna to lose himself. Christine Barna 
comes to join her husband, the others 
to engage in a vulgar grab for oil. But 
the extent to which these characters 
either renounce or reassume their hu- 
manity is the book’s recurring the- 
matic point, one vividly dramatized 
in an exciting story of exploration, 
jungle dangers and fatigue, and the 
cross purposes of human motive. 

Perhaps the forest and the river are 
the book’s chief characters. They have 
a reality and an urgency about them 
that dwarf the human characters, in 
spite of the theme. Dr. Barna, a bril- 
liant conversational essayist, is too 
typically the scientist to be convincing 
as a human being. The other char- 
acters, to a lesser degree, lose some- 
what in stature for being required to 
stand for something. “What was real,” 
Mr. Ullman writes, “and all that was 
real, was heat, insects, river, forest, 
sky.” These things, often in passages 
of striking beauty and effectiveness, 
are conveyed to the reader in a story 
of adventure which never becomes 
puerile or cheap in attaining its effects. 
An adult book by one who respects in- 
telligence and spiritual values. 











The Left Hand of God. By William E. 
Barrett. New York: Doubleday & 
Co. $3.00. 

The story of Jim Carmody, on the 
face of it, is a wildly improbable one. 
Or rather, considered out of the con- 
text in which Mr. Barrett has placed it, 
it would be; a mere recounting of its 
surface details cannot hope to suggest 
the conviction, the dramatic skill, and. 
at moments, the power with which he 
has invested this exciting novel. The 
Left Hand of God is an “entertainment” 
with the high purpose, much of the 
art, and something of the spiritual 
achievement of a Graham Greene. 

Carmody is back in China after the 
war because things have gone wrong 
for him at home; he finds himself the 
captive lieutenant of a remote war 
lord. When a priest is killed by ban- 
dits, Carmody, by this time more than 
half an apostate, plans his escape by 
assuming the clothes and identity of 
the dead priest. When he arrives al 
the Catholic Mission he is accepted as 
the expected “Father O’Shea.” 

Believing his life at stake, Carmody 
plays the role assigned to him. A priest 
in the eyes of the American staff of the 
mission hospital and the faithful Chi- 
nese, he becomes (as the Bishop’s rep- 
resentative, summoned later, assures 
him) God’s instrument. How he finds 
faith, penance, and atonement is the 
substance of Mr. Barrett’s strongly 


plotted, always reverent story. This 
is not a great novel, but it is a sound 
and good one. 
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Character and Situation. By Christopher 
Sykes. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$3.00. 

Evelyn Waugh introduces these six 
longish short stories by his country- 
man, a Catholic Yorkshireman who 
has seen more than a bit of the world. 
These tales, says Waugh, “are discur- 
sive and anecdotal but they each have 
a distinct, philosophic point; not ex- 
actly a moral, but a sense of human re- 
lationships as existing on something 
higher than a social or sociological 
basis.” Or to put it another way, they 
are deeply concerned with the fact 
that “situation” often conceals char- 
acter; what Mr. Sykes is about is the 
unpeeling of the layers of circumstance 
to reveal the unexpected person be- 
neath. 

He does it through the incongruities 
of comedy, for high comedy is just 
about the most serious things there is. 
The opening story brings together a 
Catholic chaplain in the British army 
and a welfare officer. They are anti- 
thetical types to begin with; events 
conspire to lock them in battle when 
a missing chalice and a cup the Major 
offers for a horse race run off for bored 
troops in Africa, turn out to be the 
same thing. Mr. Sykes treats the ironic 
clash between sacred and profane with 
reverence and savor. 

Another delightfully comic story 
concerns the interview between a ded- 
icatedly non-literary young man with 
the novelist father of the girl he plans 
to marry. The author pulls out all the 
stops on this one. The best story. 
“Saint George,” is a powerful study of 
a ruthless woman of “insensitive per- 
sistence” who destroys two lives with 
cunning and an appalling innocence. 
This story rivals Maugham’s famous 
story “The Letter” in its study of ma- 
levolence in woman. A rare, rich book 
this, a kind of Waugh unpruned, bul 
with individual, lasting flavor. 


The Fresh and Open Sky. By Richard 
Sullivan. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. $3.00. 

Richard Sullivan is the author of 
four novels and a respectable number 
of short stories, nineteen of which 
have been selected to make up this 
volume. These stories display the 
honest realism and careful craftsman- 
ship which, in a maturing talent, have 


made Richard Sullivan one of the most 
promising of our younger American 
writers and outstanding among Catho- 
lics writing today. The Fresh and Open 
Sky is well worth reading for itself; it 
is to be hoped that it will introduce 
many new readers to Mr. Sullivan’s 
fine novels, particularly Summer After 
Summer, his first, and The World of 
Idella May, his most ambitious and 
compelling work so far. 

Eschewing heavy plotting and melo- 
drama, the author writes as in the 
novels, of everyday anxieties—of the 
events and emotions of childhood, of 
youth, and of family life. His country 
is that. of the emotion of recognition, 
of the sensibilities taking hold of the 
realities of daily life and of seeing 
around and beneath them. Obviously 
enough, only the most rigid control 
(here everywhere supplied) can pre- 
vent slightness or sentimentality in 
treatment. The small events of which 
the author writes become for the 
reader a shared experience, become 
fresh and open insights, through his 
poised and responsible artistry. 


Many-Colored Fleece. Edited by Sister 
Mariella Gable, O.S.B. New York: 
Sheed & Ward. $3.50. 

Here is Sister Mariella’s third anthol- 
ogy of short stories, stories selected to 
help readers (and to encourage writ- 
ers) to “interpret the dimension of 
goodness with artistic integrity.” That 
may be_ solemn-sounding, but the 
stories are not. Selected with an eye 
to varying tastes—-and the aim of 
making them all more discriminating 
—-these stories explore the soul of man 
as it manifests itself in crowded tene- 
ments, in the desert, in school and 
convent. 

Sister Mariella leans heavily, as any 
anthologist must, on the Irish writers. 
Frank O’Connor, Sean O’Faolain, Mi- 
chael McLaverty, Bryan MacMahon. 
and Mary Lavin are each represented 
by an outstanding story. Memorable 
also are Graham Greene’s “The Hint 
of an Explanation” and Steinbeck’s 
treatment of the miracle of Guada- 
lounve. Younger American writers who 
contribute stories of literary excellence 
and much spiritual insight are Brendan 
Gill, Richard Sullivan, Joseph Petrac- 
ca, and Betty Wahl. 

The work of these writers, and of 
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others like them, is, the editor feels, of 
the highest importance for the laying 
of the background of the truly great 
generafion of writers she believes is 
bound to come. Today’s authors, she 
holds, can hasten the time by writing 
of the layman to the height of their 


powers, rather than being content “to- 


perpetuate the dress-parade of nuns, 
monks, and priests.” In the meantime, 
here, superbly introduced, is rich 
reading fare. 


Prize Stories of 1950. Edited by Her- 
schel Brickell. New York: Double- 
day & Co. $3.50. 

For thirty-two years there has been 
an annual volume of short stories to 
commemorate O. Henry. And each 
year the sub-title “the O. Henry 
Awards” has seemed more of a mis- 
nomer. This year’s batch of twenty- 
three stories represents, in the words 
of a member of the awards committee, 
“a considerable amount of talent, but 
no great talent.” So uniform, indeed, 
are most of these stories in dialogue, 
characterization, and outlook they 
could well have been the work of one 
hand. The standardization of crafts- 
manship in the literary story is now 
the equal of that of the machine-made 
commercial story. 

The general theme of these stories 
is the treatment of “life as a trap.” 
They therefore set out to study the “‘in- 
evitable psychotic cruelty” in the re- 
lationships of human beings. Typical 
is the savage story (right out of the 
mood and method of Joyce’s Dub- 
liners) of the “dreadful fantasms” of 
a young priest. Another sketches in 
a family’s plot to rid itself of a cretin- 
ous son. Another is a vomitous sur- 
vey of a police line-up. There are, of 
course, a few stories which do not 
exploit the sordid, but they do not set 
the tone, which is one of brutalized 
despair. 


Pound Foolish. By Robert Molloy. Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $3.00. 
This is a gay, gallant, and amusing 

picture of Charleston in the year 1914. 

Its principal people are French Cath- 

olics, loyal to the Church and the 

Charleston way. Henri Lemay and his 

sister Miss Heloise are typical of those 

Charlestonians who “live in simple 

residences scattered about the city, 
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hold themselves high, mind their man. 
ners, and are beholden to nobody.” 
Henri is scrupulously honest, poor 
and vain of his rich baritone voice. 
His chief problem, aside from getting 
money for an occasional cigar, is the 
care of his niece and ward, Leonie 
Hughes. 

The plot doesn’t get in anybody’s 
way very much; it simply concerns 
Henri’s inept attempts to keep that 
Calvert boy, of a family of Unionists 
and Episcopalians, from becoming en- 
gaged to Miss Leonie. The girl threat- 
ens to become a nun, but as Miss Julie 
Gerard observes, “Any gyirl that 
slouches like that one in her pew is 
about as far from a vocation as Inger- 
soll.” Miss Julie herself is the book’s 
high point; her tart comments and 
good sense save it from mere pretti- 
ness. 


The Silver Hook. By John Mortimer. 
New York: William Morrow & Co. 
$3.00. 

This brief novel, taut with a Waugh- 
like dialogue and pace, is a skillful, un- 
happily committed, glimpse into an im- 
portant aspect of the contemporary 
waste land. The author, a London bar- 
rister, knows his law, particularly the 
thorny wilderness of the divorce law. 
His hero, also a barrister, is propelled 
into an adulterous love affair the while 
he is pleading the case for a woman, 
herself proved adulterous, who is su- 
ing for divorce on the same grounds. 

The dialogue can be murderous in its 
accuracy, as when the correspondent 
says, “I never had any taste for re- 
ligion and my friends are all business- 
men like myself.” Although the note 
of religion is faintly sounded, and that 
of a humanist decency more loudly, the 
author loses his own debate between 
the law and what he chooses to think 
of as the human heart. “In time,” he 
writes, “the lawyers and politicians, 
the planners and dogmatists of society, 
would be forced to look at people as 
they really were.” Mr. Mortimer de- 
serves better of himself than this. 


Pathway to the Stars. By Hartnett T. 
Kane. 
$3.00. 
In his historical-biographical _fic- 

tions Mr. Kane departs less than most 

authors do from the “given” of history. 


New York: Doubleday & Co. 
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Because he chooses to write about the 
lesser-knowns of history, he can blend 
fact and fiction into a bland mixture 
whose ingredients only detailed schol- 
arship on the subject could detect. In 
John McDonogh of New Orleans, Mr. 
Kane has found an appropriate sub- 
ject: a man of enduring, if local, fame 
whose life was the stuff of legend. But 
legend can be static, and this novel 
suffers from its fidelity to monoto- 
nous fact, and as well from the con- 
trivances of fiction. 

John McDonogh, it seems, came from 
Baltimore in 1800, to start a fantastic 
career in business and landowning 
which was to end in eccentricity and 
posthumous benevolence. Among the 
most interesting and characteristic of 
the historic John McDonogh’s achieve- 
ments was the plan whereby his slaves 
purchased their freedom and a new 
life in Liberia. 

What are doubtless devices of fiction 
are the two brief passages which re- 
cord John’s visit to a brothel over two 
of the chief disappointments of his 
life: the loss of his fiancée when she 
joined the Ursulines, and of a friend 
through death. Unrelenting devotees 
of the New Orleans scene may like this 
one; others are bound to find it dull. 


Cry Above the Winds. By J. B. Bartlett. 
New York: William Morrow & Co. 
$3.00. 

This book is sub-titled “A Novel of 
Old California”; and, with the pleasant 
addition of some honest research, it is, 
in B-movie terms, all of that. The hero 
is a Yankee, the heroine an Indian gir] 
whose hidden parentage is a matter of 
some importance to the plot. An im- 
probable Yankee trading skipper pro- 
vides comedy and the sub-plot love 
Story. 

Although this is a run-of-the-mill 
combination of romance, pursuit and 
escape by horseback, and sage remarks 
about the passing of Mexican rule and 
the probable advent of the Stars and 
Stripes, there are some refreshing dif- 
ferences. The Mission system and its 
provisions for the Indians are sympa- 
thetically and intelligently treated; and 
the work of the Franciscan Vincent 
Sarria, an historical figure, is given 
dignity. Another new note: the Yan- 
kee hero willingly becomes a Catholic. 
to win our Carmelita. A far cry this 


from serious work, but there is noth- 
ing objectionable in it—except the 
complacent insult to one’s intelligence 
in the feeble plotting and character- 
ization. 


Rivers Parting. By Shirley Barker. New 
York: Crown Publishers. $3.00. 
The great crossings which settled 

these shores will doubtless long remain 

a rich subject for the historical novel- 

ist. “They took England with them,” 

Miss Barker writes of the early settlers 

of New England, “and England never 

arrived.” In her zeal to exploit the his- 
tory of the Englands old and new, this 
novelist operates a shuttle between 

England and New Hampshire. This 

way she can work in both pioneering 

and the great fire of London, though at 

a staggering loss of plausibility. 

Rivers Parting starts off in England, 
with John Scarlock of Nottingham, 
who is persuaded to leave his land to 
follow his destiny. Destiny is drab in 
New Hampshire; his son Will, after a 
stint at Harvard, returns briefly to the 
old country, but finally concludes that 
not the waters of the Thames but the 
rivers of Piscataqua possess the future. 
It’s all conveniently symbolized for 
Will by Doll, quite Restoration English, 
and Nan, a Yankee out of Hawthorne. 
Everybody commits a heap of lush talk- 
ing in literese, particularly the women; 
fornication is seen as something “after 
the manner of all nature.” There are 
two instances of casual blasphemy, and 
one whopping theological error: a 
character of the “old faith” prays, 
“Mary, forgive me.” In a word: no. 
Indeed, no. 


Foxfire. By Anya Seton. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.00. 
The ingredients Miss Seton chooses 

for her latest novel would readily be 

seen for their hackneyed selves in les- 
ser hands, but somehow she manages to 
instill in them her own conviction. 

Perhaps her secret is that her charac- 

ters seem real and honest enough to 

carry the too obviously patterned 
events with them. That, and the qual- 
ity of her writing-—the faithful realism 
of her descriptions of persons and 
places. 

Foxfire is the story of success in mar- 
riage, one achieved, it is true, with the 
aid of some extraordinary scenery and 
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events. Amanda meets Dart in the de- 
pression Thirties as they are both re- 
turning from Europe. Despite their 
differing backgrounds (she is a social- 
ite of sorts, he a mining engineer with 
prep-school training who is one-fourth 
Apache) they marry and go off to Lode- 
stone, Ariz. Andy’s attempts to “fit in,” 
her failures, and her attack of lost 
gold mine fever are all penetratingly 
handled. 

Miss Seton does not romanticize the 
West; neither does she portray it in 
terms of naturalism. The clash, too, be- 
tween the effete East and the silent, 
uncompromising, virile West is con- 
veyed in appropriate action. The 
book’s melodramatic climax does not 
wholly detract, at least in the persua- 
sive moment of reading, from its adult 
appeal. 


Mooney. By William Brown Meloney. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts. 
$3.00. 

Who better, this novel implies, for 
the role of small-town philosopher 
than an undertaker? Tim Mooney is 
not only Haviland’s sole undertaker, he 
is its only purveyor of furniture as 
well. And between jobs for the dead 
and the living he gives a pretty thor- 
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oughgoing performance as town drunk- 
ard. Although Mr. Meloney has given 
over most of the book to Mooney and 
catalogued his thoughts and impres- 
sions with loving fidelity, he patronizes 
his protagonist too. After a while one 
gets to feel that Mooney is being held 
up as “quaint” and is being ruthlessly 
exploited. 

This book, in a kind of prose ballad 
style, covers Mooney’s activities as he 
remembers things past, embalms the 
town’s favorite schoolteacher, and 
looks after young Johnny, son of a jour- 
neyman printer and Big Mary, a re- 
formed prostitute. It’s all very grand 
and sentimental and tough in a sloppy 
way. The author belongs to the inno- 
cent-adultery school, and he confuses 
some very good sense with much egre- 
gious nonsense. 

His book contains, for example, sev- 
eral salutary blasts against small-town 
gossip and other niggling habits of the 
inbred community. His ideas about sex 
and puritanism are sound at the start, 
but his desperate clutching after a plot 
to keep in motion and give amplitude 
to what was basically the idea for a 
short sketch, betray him into using con- 
trivances that cheapen his work and 
make it a dismal and fatuous failure. 





Other New Books 


The Story of the Abbey Theater. From 
its Origins in 1899 to the Present. 
By Peter Kavanagh. ‘New York: 
Devin-Adair Co. $4.50. 

Mr. Kavanagh is the author of an 
exhaustive and scholarly work on the 
Irish theater published some years 
since. It is really a history of the 
drama in Ireland which makes it in- 
controvertibly clear that prior to the 
foundation of the Abbey, Ireland had 
nothing that, in the strict sense of the 
phrase, could be called an Irish theater. 

Toward the end of that truly impres- 
sive book the author devoted a few 


pages to an account of the Abbey. This 
book is an amplification of these pages, 
but it is much more than that. To be- 
gin with, Mr. Kavanagh has abandoned 
the objective scholarly approach for 
that of the eyewitness, the man who 
has been a part of all that he has seen. 
From the Abbey standpoint, he has 
seen practically everything, having 


witnessed most of the productions and 
been closely acquainted with the im- 
portant figures who made Abbey Thea- 
ter history. As everyone knows, that 
history involved a good deal of storm 
and controversy and in his narrative 
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Mr. Kavanagh makes no pretensions to 
detached impartiality, but enters the 
fray whole-heartedly, swinging a shil- 
lelagh with the best of them. 

In some few particulars his account 
differs from that of Lady Gregory, but 
these are not matters of transcendent 
importance, and in one of them, the 
subject of the breach with Miss Horni- 
man, perhaps it would be too much to 
expect Lady Gregory to attribute it, as 
Mr. Kavanagh does, to jealousy between 
herself and the English lady over 
Yeats’s friendship. While expressing 
his tremendous admiration for Yeats, 
Mr. Kavanagh does not minimize his 
faults, stressing his snobbishness and 
his domineering character. 

He regards O’Casey as “the first and 
only great playwright who wrote for 
the Abbey Theater about the real Ire- 
land,” and unequivocally declares the 
present policy of the Abbey under gov- 
ernmental supervision to be not only a 
misfortune but a betrayal. As might 
have been expected, the book makes 
lively reading. 

BLANCHE MAry KELLY. 


Italian Painting. The Creators of the 
Renaissance from the Middle Ages to 
Leonardo da Vinci. With Critical 
Text by Lionello Venturi and Rosa- 
bianca Skira-Venturi. Geneva-New 
York: Albert Skira. $15.00. 

A great number of bound folios 
based on photographic reproductions 
of works of art have appeared in re- 
cent years, but this one, fostered by 
Albert Skira, is unquestionably one of 
the very best. In certain respects these 
Skira art books, of which this is the 
fourth to appear, are unique, in their 
intimate alliance of text and illustra- 
tion. The plates are set into their pre- 
cise place in the critical narrative, and 
it in turn confines itself to a discussion 
of just those works. No tantalizing 
exordiums of masterpieces we wot not 
of! We thus follow along with ease and 
mounting delight as the marvelous 
drama of the authentic Pre-Raphaelites 
unfolds itself to eye and mind. 

The reproductions, some 109 mount- 
ed plates, are all in color, and of high- 
est technical excellence. Many of the 
subjects chosen for illustration are 
works not commonly reproduced, lend- 
ing freshness and a sense of discovery. 

Lionello Venturi’s critical studies in- 


troducing each new section display not 
only great charm and erudition, but 
what is more important a true sense of 
era in its historical relationships. 
Rosabianca Skira-Venturi’s “historical 
surveys” are also of high quality, 
though it is doubtless too much to ex- 
pect of any art critic (or professional 
in any other field for that matter) to 
avoid a certain amount of cant. But 
with the works in question resplen- 
dently before us we are encouraged in- 
deed to form our own estimates. 

Most heartening is the emphasis in 
the critical text upon the religious and 
spiritual factors at play in the founda- 
tions and development of Renaissance 
achievement. Whatever secular ele- 
ments may and increasingly do enter 
into the composition of these achieve- 
ments the new movement is not funda- 
mentally secular but religious, part of 
a great recurrent stirring within the 
very soul of the Church herself. Its 
promulgators are all men of deep faith, 
from Francis of Assisi himself through 
Cimabue and Dante to Fra Angelico. 
Renaissance art cannot be understood 
upon, any other basis. 

M. Pauw Bourne, O.C.S.O. 


The Columbia Encyclopedia. In One Vol- 
ume. Second edition. Edited by 
William Bridgwater and Elizabeth J. 
Sherwood. New York: Columbia 
University Press. $25.00. 

No reasonable person will overlook 
the fine skill and the care that have 
gone into the making of this practically 
indispensable book which on its origi- 
nal edition was greeted as “the first 
one-volume encyclopedia in English 
worthy of the name.” Enlarged by ten 
thousand new articles, it runs now to 
some six million words. The topics 
are well chosen and well treated, the 
arrangement is methodical, the cross 
references make it possible to locate 
the information with a minimum of 
difficuity. 

The present reviewer notes with sat- 
isfaction that the new edition is free 
from six objectionable passages to 
which he drew attention in Tue Catu- 
oLic WorLp in March, 1936. Sharper 
editorial vigilance however, should 
have been directed to certain items in 
this new edition, for example, the ac- 
count of the dispute about the Knights 
of Labor (s.v. Gibbons) and the analysis 
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of a famous poet’s mind (s.v. Hopkins, 
Gerard Manley). And what will the 
critics of “the double standard” say 
when they find Franklin Delano Roose- 
velts five children listed as follows: 
“Ann Eleanor Roosevelt (married to 
Curtis Dall, then to John Boettiger, 
both marriages ending in divorce); 
James Roosevelt, Elliott Roosevelt, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., and John A. 
Roosevelt”? But these are minor short- 
comings on the part of a staff that had 
to select and give adequate treatment 
to some seventy thousand items—a 
formidable task for any group of 
editors. JosEPH McSor.ey. 


This Little While. By John W. Lynch. 
With Paintings by Marguerite S. 
Cockett. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $3.00. 

Readers of Father Lynch’s enor- 
mously popular narrative of our Lady, 
A Woman Wrapped in Silence, will 
make a redoubtable public to welcome 
this new volume encompassing the life 
of our Lord. It was, of course, an in- 
comparably more difficult task; for one 
reason because, as Aubrey de Vere 
long ago pointed out, so much of this 
divinely-human epic of the Gospels 
contains matter “too stupendous for 
poetry.” 

There are two obvious methods of 
approach. The first is to retell the 
heart-shaking story with naive real- 
ism, as the medievalists did—or as 
Helen Parry Eden did in her String of 
Sapphires. The second is to single out 
certain symbolic events, describing 
them impressionistically and using 
them as hearts of meditation. This lat- 
ter has been used by the present au- 
thor, whose dreams of human destiny 
and the soul’s fulfillment stem from 
memories of the Annunciation or 
Nativity, the life at Nazareth, the rais- 
ing of Lazarus, the “people’s day” on 
Palm Sunday, the Last Supper and 
Garden Agony, and the Tragedy which 
led on to the world’s only certain Hope. 
In such far-flung meditations, time and 
space dwindle: Bethlehem stretches 
and Calvary is 


“beyond the skies” 
linked to Hiroshima. 

Father Lynch writes in the modern 
and somewhat anomalous form known 
as free blank verse, and it must be con- 
fessed his music is always most beauti- 
ful when it keeps close to the iambic 
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pentameter. He was fortunate in find- 
ing a collaborator whose work is in 
such fine harmony with the sacred text 
and his own approach as are the paint- 
ings of Marguerite Cockett. 
KATHERINE BrEGy. 


I Believed. By Douglas Hyde. New 

York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50. 

In the past few years there has ap- 
peared in print quite a number of “con- 
fessions” of ex-Communists, who, hay- 
ing eaten the Marxist pie for a number 
of years suddenly find they can stom- 
ach it no longer. Very few of these 
disillusioned people ever tell the whole 
of their story, indeed some seem con- 
tent to attack their former comrades in 
a negative way and deal only in gen- 
eralities. However, here we have a real 
confession. Written by the former 
news editor of the Daily Worker in 
England, the book gives a detailed but 
charitable account of the perverted re- 
ligion propagated by the anti-Christs 
of the Kremlin, as it operated in Eng- 
land. It offers also some positive sug- 
gestions for combating these new bar- 
barians. 

Hyde relates how, when a_ boy 
“preacher” for the Methodists, he be- 
came attracted to Communism. It was 
during the depression in the twenties 
when unemployment was rife, and only 
Communists seemed to be offering a 
solution. In such an environment of 
poverty and despair, the young Metho- 
dist apostle was easy meat, and before 
long became an ardent disciple of Marx 
and Lenin. For twenty years he 
labored for the Party, running cells, 
operating illegal printing presses and 
infiltrating into more respectable or- 
organizations. He lays open the im- 
moral workings of the Reds for all to 
see; the filth, the lies, the greed and 
utter ruthlessness. The reader will 
come to understand the outlook of 
Communist representatives, and the 
depths to which they will sink to 
achieve their aims. 

Hyde had a curious form of relaxa- 
tion, foreign to the average Red. He 
used to read Chaucer and Langland; 
liked visiting  pre- Reformation 
churches and loved Gregorian Chant. 
His interest in medieval mysticism 
eventually led him to repudiate Com- 
munism and he turned toward the 
Church and was received in 1948. 
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I Believed is a profoundly human 
document of a man who, through the 
grace of God, found Christ and em- 
braced Him. It is no book for the 
negative anti-Communists — indeed it 
would only make them blush. 

GERRY SHERRY. 


Fritz Kreisler. By Louis P. Lochner. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $5.00. 

My Life in Music. By John Erskine. 
New York: William Morrow & Co. 
$3.50. 

Louis Lochner, well known foreign 
correspondent and close friend of Mr. 
Kreisler, has written a very well de- 
served—if not too profound—account 
of the famous violinist, his life, travels 
and accomplishments. At the age of 
three Mr. Kreisler’s sense of pitch was 
so acute that he would seek the refuge 
of his room rather than be tortured 
by the amateurish playing of his 
father’s friends. Violin lessons were 
begun almost immediately — including 
studies (and prizes) at the Paris Con- 
servatory. But he abandoned music 
for the study of medicine and then 
medicine for the military life. Re- 
awakened by his experiences as a sol- 
dier he returned to his original love— 
the violin. His marriage to Harriet 
Lies ended a great attraction to the 
bohemian life and it is largely through 
her firm devotion that he has become 
the remarkable figure so familiar to us 
today. 

Mr. Lochner does not give an objec- 
tive evaluation of his friend but rather 
a chronological collection of anecdotes, 
letters, dates of concerts, newspaper 
clippings, etc., all presented in an ade- 
quate journalistic style. But he does 
bring out the salient points: that as a 
musician Kreisler sang from a warm 
heart perhaps the tenderest, most hu- 
man notes the world has ever heard; 
and that as a person he fulfilled most 
inspiringly all the talents God gave 
him. Here is no mere virtuoso but a 
well-balanced, cultivated, intelligent 
man with many interests and a kindly 
compassion for his fellow man. 


The memoirs of John Erskine, on the 
other hand, present a totally different 
life in music. He is a conscious Ameri- 
can, rather than an international figure 
and an administrator rather than ex- 
clusively a performer. In the most 


modest fashion Mr. Erskine reviews his 
life as a human being and a real lover 
of music. He has also the rare gift of 
versatility and has been a teacher of 
literature, a concert pianist, lecturer, 
novelist, librettist and the predominant 
figure in the history of the Juilliard 
School of Music. 

As Professor of English Literature he 
was one of the most popular lecturers 
at Columbia University. His interest 
in the Metropolitan Opera Company is 
perhaps somewhat responsible for this 
year’s attempt to make the productions 
more theatrically up to date. John 
Erskine may seem to be a jack-of-all- 
trades but unlike the dilettante he has 
actually mastered several and his 
achievements seem to multiply the 
longer he lives. 

JOSEPHINE D. CASGRAIN. 


Sacred History. The Civilization of the 
Old Testament World. By Daniel- 
Rops. Translated by K. Madge. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$4.50. 

The French original of this work, 
written during the period of the Ger- 
man occupation by one of France’s 
outstanding writers, was intended to 
counteract the irrational anti-Jewish 
propaganda of the Nazis and to expose 
the true character of the Nazi persecu- 
tion of the Jews. It was to be a scien- 
tifically reliable and up-to-date history 
of the people of Israel in which, how- 
ever, would be traceable the thread of 
special Divine guidance and of a spe- 
cial religious and moral calling which 
constituted Israel’s unique destiny 
among the nations of the world. Three 
weeks after the book had appeared 
the Gestapo raided the printing shop 
of its publisher and broke the plates. 
But as soon as the Germans were driven 
from Paris the type was reset and the 
book reissued with the authorization 
of the Archbishop of Paris. The pres- 
ent English translation carries no ec- 
clesiastical imprimatur of its own. 

The author has sketched with great 
skill Israel’s ancient lore, early tradi- 
tions, inspired religious thought, moral 
accomplishments and failures, and has 
contrasted all of these against a vivid 
background of the deeds, customs and 
religious convictions of the great pa- 
gan nations of antiquity who were 
neighbors and contemporaries of Is- 
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rael. He has drawn freely upon the 
latest findings of archaeological re- 
search and modern scholarship and 
has cited unabashedly the views of 
friend and foe, praising where praise 
was due and assailing where material- 
ist historians had built on vain and 
hollow assumptions. On nine occa- 
sions he chooses to borrow from Ernest 
Renan felicitous phrases which hap- 
pen to give honor to the truth. On 
three other occasions he lashes out at 
the same author because of his false 
and discredited teachings. 

He counts among his allies, the Péres 
Lagrange and De Vaux, Péguy, Clau- 
del, M. Robert of the Catholic Institute 
of Paris, Pascal, Bossuet, St. Teresa 
of Avila and St. Augustine. The events 
of Holy Scripture are to him both his- 
torical facts and symbols of spiritual 
verities. He holds that the accounts 
of the Creation and of the Fall of Man, 
as eventually recorded in Genesis, may 
have existed in written form possibly 
as early as a thousand years before 
Abraham; that the epic of the Patri- 
archs rests on history and is not a 
mere romance, though details of it, as 
e.g., the purchase of Esau’s birthright, 
might be anecdote. 

And throughout the whole of the 
Sacred History he discerns an immu- 
table divine decree which chose to 
preserve a small nation indestructible 
amidst the world’s greatest political 
upheavals and catastrophes and to en- 
rich it continually and progressively 
with deepened certitude and new 
visions of revealed truth. The divine 
decree chose that same nation to bring 
forth the Messiah, i.e., Him for whom 
the nations of the Old Dispensation had 
hoped and in whom all the nations of 
the New Dispensation will have to find 
their model and center. 

THEODORE C, PETERSEN. 


Here I Stand. Roland H. Bainton. 
Nashville, Tenn.: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury. $4.75. 

This latest life of Luther is by the 
professor of Ecclesiastical History in 
the Yale Divinity School. Dr. Bainton 
is neither a German nor a Lutheran, so 
he is immune from the patriotic bias 
that appears in many of the German 
Protestant studies of his hero. He is 
quite candid about Luther’s faults, bul 
feels that his great achievements, such 
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as the founding of the Lutheran 
Church, his translation of the Bible, 
the impetus he gave to German nation- 
alism, his influence on the Catholic 
Church and on non-Lutheran Protes- 
tants, and his own religious experi- 
ence outweigh them all. 

A Catholic is bound to take a very 
different view of all this, and to see 
with pity and dismay the working out 
of the great destructive forces Luther 
set in motion. He gave the Church 
the worst defeat in her history, and 
great as is the cost of what has already 
taken place there is reason to believe 
that much more lies ahead. That he 
neither foresaw nor intended the ulti- 
mate consequences of his conduct 
does not make them less disastrous. 

When his admirers ask how it was, 
if our criticisms of him are well 
founded, that he had such an effect 
on the world the answer is that his 
success was due more to the weakness 
of the Church in his time than to the 
strength or wisdom of Luther. Abler 
men than he have attacked the Church 
in our day but they have carried away 
very few into error. 

Luther himself emerges as a tragic 
figure. He is an outstanding example 
of the dangers inherent in two errors 
widely prevalent in America today: 
superficial education and extreme 
activism. We have false prophets in 
many fields to whom it is fair to ap- 
ply, with slight modifications, Mari- 
tain’s comment on Luther: “From 
Scholasticism hastily and imperfectly 
studied he had derived nothing but an 
arsenal of false ideas and: vague theo- 
logical notions, and a disconcerting 
skill in specious argument.” 

FLORENCE D. CoHALAN. 


Noble Essences. A Book of Characters. 
By Sir Osbert Sitwell. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $4.50. 

Most people probably have experi- 
enced the phenomenon of the various 
moods which correspondence with 
various friends evokes. In writing to 
A one chord is struck quite different 
from that in writing to B. This mys- 
terious influence runs through the 
fifth and final volume of Sitwell’s auto- 
biography which takes the unusual 
form of ten character sketches. 


Through them the reader is given to 
understand that the author’s person- 
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ality and an era of his lifetime will be 
revealed. It is a curious device but 
perhaps in reflection it does throw 
light on some aspects of Sitwell him- 
self. The Sitwell, who writes of Ar- 
nold Bennett differs from the Sitwell 
who writes of Wilfred Owen. Edmund 
Gosse calls forth one side of his char- 
acter and Rex Whistler a rather less 
cynical side. Walter Sickert evokes 
elements which are absent in the more 
delicate chapter on Violet Gordon 
Woodhouse. Ronald Firbank appeals 
to something in his nature, Ada Lever- 
son to something else, and so on. In 
short a chameleon-like quality runs 
through the book, no doubt a tribute 
to the author’s sensitiveness. 

But hanging over him too, as he 
presents these so-called Noble Essences 
is something equally indefinable—the 
ominous approach of that nemesis 
which overtakes every dilettante. Its 
shadow is seen in his diminishing 
sense of proportion, a deterioration in- 
evitably associated with the futile at- 
tempt to remain a detached spectator 


SHORTER 


Saint Andrew Daily Missal. The 4 Volk 
ume Daily Missal. New Revised Edi- 
tions (St. Paul, Minn.: The E. M. 
Lohmann Co. $3.75-$15.00). Probably 
the satisfied users of Dom Lefebvre’s 
St. Andrew Missal already number thou- 
sands. On the principle, however, that 
there is always room for improvement, 
the learned Benedictine author has 
now completed a thorough revision of 
the work. The result is a simplified 
arrangement that will greatly facilitate 
its use. 

The English text now runs the full 
width of the right-hand page, uninter- 
rupted by commentaries. The left-hand 
page has one column for the Latin text 
and a smaller one for notes. Latin 
prayers for Dialogue Masses are more 
handily arranged and all the commen- 
taries have been revised. The Ordi- 
nary of the Mass is placed convenient- 
ly in the center of the book and special 
Masses and devotions have been added. 
The whole makes for fuller, deeper par- 
ticipation of the faithful in the Holy 
Sacrifice. The Missal is available in 
English, Spanish, French and Polish 
translations. 

That happy thought, The 4 Volume 


of life. With all his gifts Sitwell sees 
nothing in the world but art and still 
more art. The result is a continual 
and at times tedious artificiality. Even 
the aesthetic sense on which such men 
as he pride themselves becomes in 
time blunted. For instance, he can see 
nothing but comedy in the blessing of 
a new hotel by the Bishop of a small 
South Italian town, whereas the under- 
lying beauty of the occasion is obvious 
even in his own flippant description 
of the ceremony. An atmosphere of 
melancholy pervades the book and 
an occasional element of blasphemy is 
also there, including a foolish limerick 
quoted by one of his characters. But 
the blasphemy may be unintentional 
for blasphemy presupposes a belief in 
God and Sir Osbert does not lack rev- 
erence for what he understands. 

Although the book is hardly an auto- 
biography the sketches and the inter- 
pretation of the persons who are in- 
cluded, are memorable — full of life 
and poignant interest. 

Ropert WILBERFORCE. 


NOTICES 


Missal, “handiest, easiest-to-use Missal 
ever published,” has likewise been re- 
vised. There is a new arrangement of 
the Ordinary, conveniently fewer ref- 
erences to parts of the Mass, improved 
typography, and profuse and reverent 
illustrations. Author and publisher 
have placed us greatly in their debt 
($5.00-$20.00). 

The Miniature Question Box. By Rev. 
Bertrand L. Conway, C.S.P. (New 
York: The Paulist Press. 35 cents). A 
most welcome addition to the pocket 
size format is Father Conway’s invalu- 
able Question Box, skillfully abridged, 
but in no way emasculated, by the re- 
sourceful and perennially youthful au- 
thor. A phenomenal best seller since 
its first appearance in 1903, it has me! 
the changing times in the true Paulist 
tradition, first by revision and enlarge- 
ment in 1929, and now in 1950 by 
abridgment. 

The shortening has been done in 
such a way as not to impair the useful- 
ness of the larger edition. If that sold 
in the millions, this will probably hit 
the billion mark in these times of new- 
ly awakened interest in the Church. It 
is introduced graciously and with 
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penetration by Rev. John B. Sheerin, 
C.S.P., Editor of THe CaTHOLIc Wor LD, 
a magazine well served by Father Con- 
way through the years. 

Neuroses and Sacraments. By Alan 
Keenan, O.F.M. (New York: Sheed & 
Ward. $2.50). Devotional considera- 
tion receives more attention than 
might be anticipated from the title of 
this small yet useful discussion of 
psychological abnormalities. From its 
pages priests as well as parents will 
be able to glean a number of helpful 
points as to the way in which a Chris- 
tian may best go about the process of 
correcting maladjustments either in 
himself or in those under his care. 

Hammond’s Complete World Atlas 
New York: C. S. Hammond & Co. 
$5.00). The reader meets an almost 
staggering amount of information in 
this book, planned by publishers of 
long experience but almost too ambi- 
tious. Inevitably the numerous de- 
tailed items printed in the maps them- 
selves had to be put in type too small 
to be read easily except by young 
eyes. The whole volume forms a 
uniquely interesting work, with more 
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than 200 colored maps, a glossary of 
geographical terms and numerous in- 
dexes. It is a book well worth having 
at hand. 

Cervantes. By Gary MacEdin (Mil- 
waukee: Bruce Publishing Co. $3.25). 
Nearly everyone is familiar with the 
name of Don Quixote; a few know the 
fascinating story of the mad knight 
who triumphed in failure; but very few 
indeed know anything about Miguel de 
Cervantes, the inspired Spaniard who 
created him. Gary MacEéin’s scholar- 
ly and well-documented book presents 
an interesting picture, not only of Cer- 
vantes and Don Quixote but of six- 
teenth-century Spain. 

Snobs. By Russell Lynes (New York: | 
Harper & Bros. $1.00). Tuned to the © 
current preoccupation with self-evalu- 
ation and psychoanalysis of one’s 
friends is Russell Lynes’ brief guide- 
book which, augmented by Robert 
Osborn’s barbed illustrations, will as- 
sist the reader to recognize his own pet 
snobberies and to place his friends in 
their proper categories. There is un- © 
comfortable truth under Mr. Lynes’ 
satire. 
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